Gannett  forms 
national  ad 
rep  company 

News  reporting 
criticized  at 
APME  meeting 

Pressmen  approve 
reduced  manning 
pact  in  St.  Louis 

Cox  to  acquire 
Fentress  g*'oup 


Happy  anniversary,  Kup! 


Our 

Irv  Kupcinet 
...chronicler 
of  celebrities 
for  40  years 
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1  rv  Kupcinet  began  his  career  with  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times  40  years  ago  this  month. 

In  1943  his  editors  asked  Kup  to  write  a  nightlife 
and  gossip  column,  which  quickly  became  the 
most  widely-read  feature  of  its  kind  in  Chicago. 
Today  Kup’s  Column  appears  in  117  news¬ 
papers  with  a  readership  of  approximately  16 
million.  In  addition,  Kup's  name  and  column  are 
synonymous  with  many  charitable  activities  and 
honors— some  of  which  are  shown  at  right. 

Kup  spends  an  average  of  16  hours  a  day  cover¬ 
ing  the  celebrity  beat.  Inside  information  that 
doesn't  appear  in  his  column  usually  pops  up  on 
his  syndicated  television  interview  show.  His 
enthusiasm  and  zeal,  reflected  daily  in  his  col¬ 
umn,  are  more  reasons  why  readers  and  editors 
prefer  the  Chicago  Daily  News/Sun-Times 
News  Service. 


•  Man  of  the  year  for  five  local  and  na¬ 
tional  organizations 

•  Founder  and  conductor  of  the  Purple 
Heart  Cruise  for  30  years 

•  Board  member  of  LaRabida  Sanitarium 

•  Member  of  United  Cerebral  Palsy  Foun¬ 
dation  and  American  Cancer  Foundation 

•  B’nai  B'rith  Humanitarian  award  winner 

•  Cited  by  Off-the-Street  Club  for  helping 
underprivileged  children 


CHICAGO 

Suiv>^ines 

Marshall  Field,  Publisher 


Our  Museum 


Up  on  the  third  floor,  a  couple  of  doors 
away  from  the  publisher’s  office,  there’s  a 
room  we’ve  dubbed  the  “Royal  Brougham 
Sports  Museum’.’  It’s  a  favorite  point  of 
interest  for  visiting  school  kids,  dignitaries, 
tours,  and  even  jaded  newspaper  types. 

But  it’s  really  not  a  museum. 

It’s  the  office  of  a  very  active  newsman  — 
with  the  usual  cluttered  desk,  phone,  and  a 
typewriter  in  need  of  repair.  \Vhat  is  unique 
about  the  place  is  the  vast  melange  of 
souvenirs,  trinkets,  mementos  and 
memorabilia  hanging  on  the  walls,  from  the 
ceiling  and  covering  a  good  deal  of  the  floor. 
It’s  a  collection  that  includes,  among  other 
things;  the  harmonica  once  played  by  Babe 
Didrickson  Zaharias.  a  marble  bust  of  Jack 
Dempsey,  a  home  run  baseball  autographed 
by  Babe  Ruth,  an  ancient  football  bearing  the 
signature  of  Knute  Rockne.  a  rare  collection 
of  presidential  campaign  buttons,  the  mallet 
Will  Rogers  used  in  his  last  polo  match  and. 


the  most  recent  acquisition,  the  autographed 
trunks  Muhammad  Ali  wore  in  last  month’s 
bout  with  Joe  Frazier. 

It’s  an  impressive  display  all  right.  But  it’s 
also  tangible  evidence  of  the  impressive 
64-year  career  of  its  curator. 

Royal  Brougham  has  known  and  written 
about  all  the  greats  and  near  greats  — from 
sandlot  heros  to  Olympic  champions.  Widely 
honored,  often  quoted,  always  read  — he  is 
our  own  dean  of  American  sportswriters. 

Most  important,  he  is  a  gentleman  who 
personally  and  professionally  represents  the 
best  of  our  industry. 

In  March,  his  unique  assemblage  moves 
to  Seattle’s  new  King  County  Domed 
Stadium,  where  it  will  gain  legitimate 
museum  status. 

Royal  Brougham  is  staying  here. 

There  are  t(K)  many  stories  to  write— and 
that  bare  office  is^oing  to  cry  for  some 
new  souvenirs. 


The  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 


Goss  adds  stacked 
units  to  CommunitvL 
Nowit 


stacks  up  better 
than  ever. 


Rockwell  International 


The  Goss  Community 


When  we  introduced  the  Goss  without  a  corresponding  increase 

Community  for  weeklies  and  small  in  floor  space, 
community  dailies,  it  was  the  first  off-  The  Community  also  offers  a 

set  press  to  have  the  roll  stand  Integral  choice  of  folders:  A  combination  half 

with  the  unit.  Result:  Space  savings.  and  quarter  page  folder  rated  at 

A  very  short  web  lead.  And  worldwide  14,000  pph,  or  a  Goss  S/C  folder  rated 
installations  of  more  than  6,400  units.  at  18,500. 

Now  it’s  better  than  ever.  Because  Let  us  tell  you  about  other 

now  stacked  units  are  available  options  and  advantages  of  the  Goss 

for  all  new  Communities  —  and  for  Community.  For  details,  write: 

presently  owned  oil  lubricated  if  it  has  MGD  Graphic  Systems, 
models.  Result?  You  can  add  anything  to  do  with  Rockwell  International, 
even  more  capability  for  production  of  newspapers,  3100  South  Central  Ave., 
color  runs  or  spot  color,  '*^^*^^^*^0088^*°^°  Chicago,  Illinois  60650. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 


There’s  mcwe 
in’'TiieNews’’ 
andflier^s 
more  than  one 

Buf&b 

Evening 


Carl  J.  Nelson  Research.  Inc.,  found 
The  News  carries  more  than  double  the 
general  news  stories  that  have  shown 
in  Nelson's  all-paper  averages.  It's  one 
reason  that  The  News  is  Western  New 
York's  complete  newspaper.  But  there 
is  more. 

Each  day  News'  editors  prepare 
special  community  editions  with  gen¬ 
eral  news  pertinent  to  specific  delivery 
areas. 

This  means  that  while  a  Dunkirk 
family  reads  their  edition  of  The  News 
a  family  in  Niagara  Falls  is  reading 
theirs.  They're  50  miles  apart,  yet  each 
will  read  about  their  own  community; 
the  local  politics,  social  and  civic  activi¬ 
ties  that  concern  them. 

Such  commitment  to  the  commun¬ 
ity  has  earned  the  Buffalo  Evening 
News  an  audience  unmatched  by  any 
medium  in  Buffalo.  Editorial  excel¬ 
lence  has  earned  The  News  dozens  of 
awards,  including  two  Pulitzer  Prizes. 

No  wonder  it's  the  most  powerful  med¬ 
ium  in  Buffalo. 

Buffalo 
Evening  Ne\^ 

One  News  Plaza,  Buffalo.  New  York 

Represented  nationally  by  Story  &  Kelly-Smith 


OCTOBER 

26-29 — SNPA  Foundation  Workshop.  Libel  and  Privacy  Law.  Southern 
Methodist  University.  Dallas.  Tex. 

26-Nov.  7 — Sunday  and  Weekend  Newspaper  Seminar,  American  Press 
Institute.  Reston.  Va. 

29-31 — Suburban  Newspapers  of  America  Editorial  Seminar,  Chase-Park 
Plaza  Hotel.  St.  Louis.  Mo 

29- Nov.  1 — Catholic  Press  Assn.  Western  Region  Conference.  Sheraton 

West,  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

30- Nov.  1 — National  Council  of  College  Publications  Advisers  and  As¬ 

sociate  Collegiate  Press  Annual  Convention.  Chase  Park  Plaza  Hotel, 
St.  Louis.  Mo. 

31- Nov.  1 — Georgia-Alabama  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Assn. 

Winter  Sales  Seminar,  Macon  Hilton,  Macon,  Ga. 

31-Nov.  2 — New  England  Newspaper  Mechanical  Assn.  Production  Con¬ 
ference.  Sfatler-Hilton.  Boston,  Mass. 


NOVEMBER 

1- 2 — Kansas  Daily  Newspaper  Advertising  Assn.  Fall  Meeting,  Glenwood 

Manor,  Overland  Park.  Kan. 

2- 5 — SNPA  Foundation  Workshop.  Libel  and  Privacy  Law,  Southern 

Methodist  University,  Dallas.  Tex. 

2- 5 — INPA  Mini-Seminar,  Promoting  the  Total  Newspaper.  Marriott  Motor 

Hotel.  O'Hare  Field,  Chicago.  III. 

3- 7 — ANPA  Research  Institute  Training  Seminar,  Direct  Plate  Quality  Con¬ 

trol.  Easton.  Pa. 

3 — National  Press  Photographers  Assn.  Flying  Short  Course.  Park  Shera¬ 
ton  Hotel.  Washington,  D  C. 

A — National  Press  Photographers  Assn.  Flying  Short  Course.  Drake  Uni¬ 
versity.  Des  Moines,  Iowa 

5- 8 — INPA  Seminar.  Creative  Newspaper  Research.  Marriott  Motor  Hotel, 

O  Hare  Field.  Chicago.  Ill 

6—  National  Press  Photographers  Assn.  Flying  Short  Course,  Southern 

Methodist  University,  Dallas.  Tex. 

6-7 — New  Jersey  Press  Assn.  Annual  Convention.  Molly  Pitcher  Inn.  Red 
Bank,  N.J 

6-8 — PNPA  Foundation  Newspaper  Institute  Circulation  Seminar.  Shera¬ 
ton  Harrisburg  Inn,  Harrisburg.  Pa. 

6-8 — New  England  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  Annual  Meeting.  Bay 
State  West  Hotel,  Springfield.  Mass. 

6-8 — Ohio  Newspaper-in-the-Classroom  Seminar.  Scot's  Inn,  Springfield. 
Ohio 

6- 8— Northern  Illinois  Newspaper  Assn.  Annual  Fall  Meeting.  Northern 

Illinois  University,  DeKalb,  III. 

7 —  National  Press  Photographers  Assn.  Flying  Short  Course.  Universtiy  of 

Portland,  Ore. 

9-11 — Advertising  Research  Foundation  Annual  Conference.  N.Y.  Hilton, 
NY.  N.Y 

9- 21 — American  Press  Institute  New  Methods  of  Newspaper  Production 

Seminar,  Reston.  Va 

10- 13 — Washington  Journalism  Center  Conference  on  Politics, 

Washington.  D  C. 

12— National  News  Council  Round  Table,  "Media  in  America."  Johnson 
Foundation,  Racine,  Wise. 

12- 15— Society  of  Professional  Journalists.  Sigma  Delta  Chi  National 

Convention,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

13- 14 — F.I.E.J.  Marketing  Conference.  Paris,  France. 

16- 19 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Assn.  Annual  Convention.  Boca 

Raton,  Fla 

17- 21 — ANPA  Research  Training  Seminar,  Photocomposition  and  Pas¬ 

teup.  Easton.  Pa. 

30-0ec.  3— Assn,  of  National  Advertisers  Annual  Meeting,  The  Breakers. 
Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

30-Dec.  5 — API  Publishers  Seminar  for  Newspapers  or  Groups  under 
75. OCX)  Circulation,  Reston,  Va. 

DECEMBER 

1-5 — ANPA  Research  Institute  Training  Seminar,  Electronic  Editing  for 
the  Newsroom.  Easton,  Pa. 

7-10 — SNPA  Foundation  Workshop.  Newspaper  Graphics,  Nf.  I‘eternburg 
Tinws,  St.  Petersburg.  Fla. 

7- 19 — American  Press  Institute  City  Editors  Seminar  for  newspapers 

under  75.000  circulation,  Reston,  Va. 

8- 11 — Washington  Journalism  Center  Conference,  Economic  Outlook  for 

1976,  Washington.  D  C). 
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S8(H  Means 
Green  Stamps 

But  The  Sperry  and  Hutchinson  Company  Means; 
Carpeting,  Furniture,  Insurance,  Banking, 
Incentive  Programs,  Department  Stores - 
and  S8dH  Green  Stamps 


In  1896,  Thomas  A.  Sperry  and  Shelly  B. 
Hutchinson  started  the  S&H  Green  Stamp 
service.  People  liked  the  “extras”  stamps 
brought.  They  still  do.  More  than  half  of 
America’s  families  save  them. 

But  The  Sperry  and  Hutchinson  Company 
today  is  other  things,  too.  Quality  com¬ 
panies  such  as  Bigelow-Sanford,  of  “title- 
on-the-door”  carpet  fame.  And  Gunlocke, 
“the  chair  people.”  Your  publisher  prob¬ 
ably  sits  in  one— or  should.  And  furniture 
manufacturers  like  Daystrom,  “the  dining 
room  people.”  Lea,  “the  bedroom  people,” 
and  American  Drew.  You’ve  probably  seen 
American  Drew  suites.  The  best  homes 
have  them. 

Then,  too.  The  Sperry  and  Hutchinson 


Company  also  means  business  and 
consumer  services.  Bayly,  Martin  &  Fay  is 
one  of  the  biggest  commercial  insurance 
brokers.  They  insure  things  like  the  Long 
Beach,  Cal.  “Queen  Mary,”  major  motion 
pictures,  and  some  of  the  nation’s  best 
properties.  And  there’s  The  State  National 
Bank  of  Connecticut.  They  hold  the 
country’s  second  oldest  bank  charter. 

And  there’s  Hens  &  Kelly,  a  Buffalo,  N.Y. 
department  store  chain.  Do  they  give  S&H 
Green  Stamps?  Qf  course  they  do. 

In  1974.  it  all  came  to  sales  of  nearly 
$600  million.  Still,  $260  million  came  from 
the  trading  stamp  side  of  the  business. 

S&H.  The  Green  Stamp  people.  And  a 
lot  more. 


THE  SPERRY  AND  HUTCHINSON  COMPANY 


\  S&H  GREEN  STAMP  DIVISION  FURNISHINGS  DIVISION 

S&H  Green  Stamps  American  Drew  The  Gunlocke  Company 

Incentive  Operations  Bigelow-Sanford  Homecrest  Industries 

Marketing  Promotions  Bigelow-Canada  Interlock  Furniture 

Buck  Creek  Industries  Lea  Industries 

Daystrom  Furniture  Pontiac  Furniture 


SERVICES  DIVISION 

Bavly.  Martin  8,  Fay 
The  Sta'e  National  Bank 
of  Connecticut 
Hens  &  Kelly 
Magna  Laboratories 


THE  SPERRY  AND  HUTCHINSON  BUILDING,  330  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  10017 


\biir  Direct  Line 
to  the 
Insurance 

World 


When  you  need  facts  or  comment  atx)ut  auto, 
home,  life,  or  other  personal  tines  of  insurance, 
pick  up  your  phone  and  call  us  collect 


Our  staff  of  former  newsmen  will  try  to  give  you 
the  information  right  away  If  we  don  t  know  the 
answers,  we  ll  get  them  from  someone  who  does 
and  call  you  back  in  time  for  your  deadline 


When  you  want  comment  from  the  world  s 
largest  auto  and  honne  insurer,  we  II  arrange  for 
you  to  talk  with  one  of  our  top  executives 


If  you  need  tables,  charts,  or  other  written 
material,  we  can  usually  get  it  to  you  within  minutes 
through  our  telephone  facsimile  transmission 
hookup 


Hundreds  of  news  writers  and  broadcasters 
have  called  us  for  help  on  insurance  stories 
Next  time,  why  don't  you? 


Call  collect  309/662-2521  or  309/662-2063. 


Public  Relations  Department 
State  Farm  Insurance  Companies 
One  State  Farm  Plaza  E-2 
Bloomington,  Illinois  61701 


CATCH-lines 


By  Lenora  Williamson 

THE  CASE  OF  THE  GAGGED  NEWS  SOURCES— An  edito¬ 
rial  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  comments  on  the  West  German 
fjovernment’s  forbidding  taxi  drivers  to  speak  unnecessar¬ 
ily  to  passengers  and  a  resulting  storm  of  protests  from 
both  drivers  and  riders. 

“The  law  is  especially  unsafe  for  newspapermen,  who  are 
beefing  the  loudest,”  notes  the  editorial.  “These  hard¬ 
working  people  are  frequently  sent  out  by  their  editors  to 
learn  what  the  man  in  the  street  is  thinking.  But,  with 
crime  being  what  it  is,  the  man  in  the  street  is  thinking  only 
about  getting  out  of  the  street  before  someone  coshes  him. 

The  only  remaining  place  to  get  this  man-in-the-street  stuff 
is  from  cab  drivers.  Many  reporters  have  been  doing  this  for 
years.” 

Hi  ^  ^ 

UP  THE  DOWN  WALL — To  help  celebrate  Newspaper 
Week,  the  president  and  general  manager  of  the  Detroit 
Free  Press,  Lee  Guittar,  took  along  several  staffers  to  tell 
an  Adcraft  Club  luncheon  all  about  life  in  the  editorial 
arena.  Neal  Shine,  managing  editor,  described  the  “open 
door”  at  the  newspaper — a  policy  which  now  and  then  lures 
odd  balls  in  town  to  the  city  room.  Shine  told  of  the  time  a 
“human  fly”  came  in  and  asked  if  he  could  climb  up  the 
outside  of  the  building.  He  was,  he  explained,  out  of  work 
and  friends  would  take  up  a  collection  from  the  spectators. 
Shine  said  o.k. — only  to  be  summoned  later  by  the  then- 
general  manager  and  warned  that  insurance  rates  would 
soar  with  any  repetition  of  such  exploits. 

Soon  came  the  day  a  team  of  Green  Berets  appeared  and 
wanted  to  drop  from  the  roof  of  the  building  in  an  enlist¬ 
ment  project.  Again  Shine  agreed,  and  once  again  the  gen¬ 
eral  manager  blew  his  stack  and  reminded  the  m.e.  of  the 
earlier  promise. 

Shine,  not  at  a  loss  for  a  logical  explanation,  replied,  “But 
that  guy  was  going  up,  and  these  guys  were  going  down.” 

*  *  * 

THE  DISTANCE  BETWEEN  OPINIONS— When  the  new 
format  of  The  Masthead,  quarterly  publication  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Conference  of  Editorial  W'riters  debuted  this  Fall,  it 
took  a  look  back  as  editor  Richard  B.  Childs  {Flint  (Mich.) 
Journal)  got  some  “gleanings”  from  earlier  issues.  Included 
was  “Lasch’s  Law”  as  promulgated  by  Robert  Lasch, 
Chicago  Sun-Times,  after  he’d  done  a  job  critiquing  several 
papers.  Observed  Lasch:  “The  strength  of  editorial  convic¬ 
tion  increases  by  the  square  of  the  distance  of  the  topic  from 
home.” 

•  ♦  ♦ 

A  NEWSPAPER  IS  FOR  BURNING— that  is,  if  you  need 
kindling  for  the  fireplace  this  W’inter.  Now,  in  “The  News¬ 
paper  Everything  Book — How  to  make  150  useful  objects 
from  old  newspaper,”  just  published  by  E.P.  Dutton  &  Co., 
we  learn  there  are  two  kinds  of  newspaper  kindling:  the 
Nantucket  and  the  English  style  bricks.  The  former  gets  a 
fire  off  to  a  faster  start  and  is  easier  to  make:  just  roll  a 
sheet  of  newspaper  very  loosely  on  the  diagonal.  Tie  a  loose 
knot  in  the  middle.  The  English  brick  requires  a  lot  of 
folding  A  to  B;  folding  B  over,  then  B  up,  etc.;  so  forget  that 
one. 

Newspaper  curtains,  as  seen  in  the  book,  might  be  fun  in  a 
game  room — then  there’s  a  good-looking  hanging  plant  hol¬ 
der  made  with  a  classified  section  and  a  plant  watering  line. 
The  latter  is  made  by  using  diagonal  strip  rolled  from  a  page 
for  a  wick,  wetting  it  thoroughly,  and  immersing  one  end  in 
a  jar  of  water  and  planting  the  other  end  in  top  soil  of  the 
pot.  A  quart  of  water  keeps  a  plant  moist  for  several  weeks. 

*  *  * 

HEADY  HEAD — ^W’ith  a  story  about  a  first  birthday  party 
for  the  quintuplets  of  Cantonsville,  Maryland,  the  In¬ 
dianapolis  Star  came  up  with  a  four-column  “Quints  Have  a 
Happy,  Happy,  Happy,  Happy,  Happy  Birthday.” 

*  *  ♦ 

THE  REASON  WHY — Not  until  printing  was  invented  did 
punctuation  become  regular  and  specific,  according  to  an 
item  in  The  Printer.  “Before  that  time,  punctuation  mar’xs 
were  placed  where  there  happened  to  be  room  for  them, 
which  was  often  over  or  under  any  letter.”  Now  we  know. 
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The  GLOBE-DEMOCRAT  is  the 
ONE  and  ONLY  St.  Louis  daily 

newspaper  for 


424^900* 

AFFLUENT 


If  you  want  to  reach  424,900  of  the  highest 
income  newspaper  readers  in  St.  Louis  .  .  .  you 
MUST  use  the  daily  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 
These  readers  ONLY  READ  the  Globe-Democrat. 
No  other  St.  Louis  daily  newspaper  reaches  them. 
Not  only  are  these  exclusive  readers  the  best  in 
income,  they  are  also  the  best  investors  and 
best  buyers.  Reach  424,900  exclusive  ^ 

readers  in  the  ONE  and  ONLY 
Globe-Democrat ...  at  low  line  rates. 


^According  to  the  new 
1975  Markets  in  Focus  Survey.  For  complete 
information  on  your  product  category,  CALL 
WALTER  SCHWARTZ  31 4-342-1448  or  your  nearest 
Newhouse  Newspaper  Representative. 


Editor  &  Publisher 

TMt  fOUMlM 

Robert  U.  Brown  James  Wright  Brown 

Publisher  and  Editor  Publisher,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 
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Business  Pft*ss  Inc 

6  mo  average  net  paid  June  30  197&— 25.221 
Renewal  rate — 77  23®o 


Sanity  instead  of  chaos 

The  violence  that  accompanied  the  strike  of  pressmen  at 
tlie  Wash i n(/to)i  Pouf  a  few  weeks  afj:o  is  provinj;  to  be 
counter-productive  for  the  union.  The  reaction  and  revul¬ 
sion  of  sane  and  sensible  union  men  to  what  was  done  in  the 
name  of  unionism  at  the  Post  is  brinfjinp;  them  to  the  reali¬ 
zation  that  their  own  futui'e  and  well-bein^,  and  that  of 
their  union,  depends  on  helping?  newspapers  to  make  an 
oi’dei’ly  ti'ansition  to  automation  in  all  depailments  rather 
than  I’esistinfj;  it  to  the  death,  ultimately,  of  all. 

The  af^i’eement  between  the  typof>:raphical  union  and  New 
Yoi‘k  City  jiublishers  18  months  aj>:o  pavinji;  the  way  for  the 
introduction  of  new  technolofjy  in  those  plants  held  the 
promise  of  simihu'  ajireements  in  other  cities  involving’  that 
as  well  as  other  unions.  The  violent  action  of  the  pressmen 
in  Washinjiton  threatened  to  set  collective  bai’}»aininji’  back 
oO  years.  But,  now,  other  pi'essmen  in  St.  Louis  have 
ayi'eed  to  a  conti'act  that  permits  j-eduction  of  manning’ 
i-equiiements  thi-ouj>'h  vaidous  methods.  It  is  the  same  thin}>’ 
the  VYashinyton  Post  was  askinj>-  for  which  its  union  turned 
down  most  vehemently. 

The  Xeir  )'<)rl:  Xeirx  demonsti’ated  it  could  publish  with¬ 
out  the  assistance  of  the  typographical  union  and  its  mem- 
bei's,  just  as  the  \Vashinf>ton  Post  has  demonsti'ated  it  can 
publish  without  benefit  of  pi’essmen  and  members  of  some 
other  craft  unions. 

It  has  happened  at  other  jilants  and  it  will  happen  in  more 
newspaper  plants  until  members  of  newspaper  craft  unions 
realize  it  is  to  tbeir  advantay:e  to  help  jjet  the  pajier  out 
instead  of  ti‘yinf>-  to  prevent  it. 


Editorials  anonymous 

The  Moxthead,  publication  of  the  National  Conference  of 
Editoi'ial  Writers,  has  resurrected  the  debate  about  sij>-ned 
versus  anonymous  editorials  with  an  article  endorsing,’  the 
siy,ned  variety.  The  author,  Sam  Reynolds  of  the  Missoula 
(.Mont.)  Missoaliaa,  has  been  siy-ninfj,’  his  editorials  for  three 
years  and  likes  its  advantaji-es,  to  wit; 

“I  am  no  longer  blamed  for  editorials  that  are  not  my  own. 
Everybody  at  the  paper  finds  it  a  convenience.  .Amonp;  its 
chief  boosters  is  the  ad  staff  which  no  lonjjer  has  to  fend  off 
attacks  from  jiersons  arousetl  by  my  editorials.  Sip,-ned  edito¬ 
rials  seem  to  have  more  impact  and  influence  than  anony¬ 
mous  editorials  did  before.  Sij>ned  editorials  are  more 
bonest.  It’s  bard  to  put  it  across,  but  they  feel  better.” 

He  feels  that  an  editorial  is  the  work  of  a  human  bein^  and 
not  of  an  institution.  On  lar}>:er  newspapers,  however,  an 
editorial  may  be  an  amalfjam  of  opinions  from  members  of 
an  editorial  board.  Therefore,  isn’t  anonymity  warranted’? 

We  don’t  ever  expect  to  see  uniformity  on  this  issue  amonp: 
1,700-0(1(1  daily  and  thousands  of  weekly  newspapers  but  we 
welcome  the  debate  pro  and  con. 
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FEEDBACK  by  Vic  Cciiitoiie 


letters 

PROFESSIONALS 

horinal^  liti'iiifi  tlir  i|Uf>ti(in  ol  wIh-iIkm  rr- 
p<(rlt‘t>  aixl  <Mliliii>  arc  |)ri(rc>>iiinal'  1(\  llic 
Sun  Antonio  Hxiirr^s-Arns  and  Soiithcrti  I’lci- 
iliictioii  l’|■(l^^I■aIIl.  Inc.,  a  di>M‘i\icc  In  the 
viicatiiiii  Ilf  jiiuiiialiMii. 

Id  arjiiic  llic  i^^uc  ni  |iiiitc>>iiinaliMii  i>  In 
l)c”  the  mallei  III  licc^^itl}:.  How  man>  iii- 
slaiucs  mu>l  we  retail  wherein  >lale  le)ri>la- 
Inres  and  ihe  I  loiifiress  lia\e  alleinplecl  to  pnl 
resirielions  on  reporlei>  and  edilors. 

(!onsider  Waller  l.ippinann.  11.  1..  Mencken 
and  .loM-pli  Abop.  who  wi-re  menlioned  in  ihe 
lili^alion.  l.ippinann  wa>  a  di>lin<mi'hed  wri- 
ler.  eolllnlni^l.  philoMipher.  Mencken  wa>  an 
aekiiowledoed  e\perl  on  ihe  Kn^li^h  lan^na^e. 
[lolilieal  pnndil.  erilie.  Msop  wa^  a  eohininisl. 
tamed  polilii  al  eoninienlalor.  I  heN  all  knew 
ihe  KirsI  AmendnienI  lo  ihe  ( !on>liliilion  and 
eerlaiiiK  would  nol  hate  applieil  Idr  a  eerlili- 
eale  Ironi  some  hnreaneral  lo  praeliee  iheir 
ealliiie. 

.hdin  K.  Drewrt.  relireil  dean  ot  ihe  I  ni\er- 
sily  ol  (ieortiia  .loiirnalism  School,  w  role  on  ihe 
suhjeel  in  I‘W1  i\tr  Jonrnolisni  (^hiorterlv  in  an 
arliile  lilled  ■■Ihe  Jonrnalisrs  Inidrioriu 
(.ainiplex.  "  In  ihe  arliele  he  iiisisled  a  prolcs- 
sion  presupposes  five  idenienis;  (I)  a  hoil\  ol 
prolessioiial  knowletlee;  (2l  social  eoiiseioiis- 
liess;  (3l  a  code  <d  el  hies:  (4|  a  license  to  prae- 
tiee:  t5l  aeeonniahility. 

The  eoiinsel  lor  .''oiithern  I’roilnelion  I’ro^- 
rani.  Ine..  told  the  NI.RH  that  eiiilois  anil  re¬ 
porters  are  not  like  typists  and  are  just  as 
prolessioiial  as  leat  hers. 

When  the  .Veit  )  ork  llenild-l'rihiini-  loltled. 
Her!  I’ttwfis.  lieail  ol  the  New  V  oi  k  l  ypo- 
^raphieal  I  nioii*  was  tpioleil:  "  To  a  prinler.  a 
newspaper  is  just  another  laetory  joh.  "  Ralph 
Mtddll.  Atlonto  Constitution  ediltn  anti  stiitli- 
ealetl  eoliininisl.  look  e\ee|ition  to  the  eom- 
nienl. 

In  his  eohinin  he  wrote  that  wlieii  a  news¬ 
paper  tlies  there  is  lor  the  new spaperinan  an 
intani'ihle  loss  that  is  ililtieiilt  to  pnl  inlo 
wiirtls.  .  .  Somethin^  of  ihemselves  die> 
when  the  paper  tlies.  .  .  .  Stimetliini;  of  their 
thoii}:hl.  leelini;.  emolioiis.  htdiels.  amhitions 
anti  htipes  are  in  it.” 

When  Hal  (dilliver  heeanie  etiilor  td  the 
eililtirial  pafie  tif  7'/ie  Constitution  reeenlly.  he 
tpitiletl  the  late  Jtdin  Shaw  Rilliii^s.  first  niaii- 
ajiiiif:  etiilor  o{  Life  nia^a/.ine  anti  a  tlireeltir  ot 
all  rime  Ine.  piihlieatitms.  Hillings  deserihetl 
jtiurnalism  as  “an  htnmrahle  trade  with  a  eer- 
tain  tiiseipline.  hut  eerlainly  mil  a  prtifessitin." 
(•iilliver  atltleil  that  he  wtiuliln'l  tpiarrel  with 
that  tlefmilion. 

rile  Kxpress-News  anil  Southern  I’roilue- 
lion  Program  may  think  it  eonvenient  to  seek  a 
legal  tiefinition.  Hut  the  professions  invarialdy 
are  lieenseil — lawyer,  leat  her,  iloelor.  harher. 
heautieian  .  .  .  I'liey  all  rei|uire  some  lorni  ol 
legal  eerlifiealion. 

Imagine  Janies  Reslon.  Helen  riiomas.  Jack 
.Vnderson  anil  .Art  Hiiehwaltl  taking  an  exami¬ 
nation  for  a  eerlirieale  lo  he  a  professional 
journalist  from  a  hureauerat  in  the  Disiriel  of 
(adiiiiihia.  riiey  all  Hunk.  Ihe  oltieial  sol¬ 
emnly  advises  them  they  are  to  cease  poii- 
tifii  ating.  heing  funny  anti  walehingihe  Presi- 
tlenl  till  they  gel  a  legal  eerlitleale. 

Max  .a.  Hikns 

(Burns  is  a  printer  at  the  Washington 
(l).C.)  Star.) 
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I  ipiestion  Prolessor  .lini  Morris'  thinking 
when  he  says  learning  phologra|)hy  is  easier 
than  learning  to  ty|ie  an  ohit  into  a  ttdevision 
sereeii  iKtXP.  Oeloher  II.  page  Ifi). 

II  photography  is  so  easy,  why  even  semi  a 
|ihotographer  out  to  tlo  the  really  creative 
work — sentl  a  reporter  with  a  eaniera  and  in  a 
few  minutes  he  will  return  with  a  prize- vv inning 
photograph. 

Professor  Morris  says  a  reporter  arnietl  with 
note  |iatl  anil  eaniera  t  an  cover  a  speeeli.  Just 
renieniher  the  niimher  td  good  pieliires  of  ex¬ 
pressions  photogs  have  tome  hack  with  alter 
shooting  speeehes — getting  the  inner  emotions 
rather  than  the  wortls  the  speaker  utters.  I 
would  like  to  see  a  reporter  take  down  the 
necessary  notes  anti  look  through  a  viewlimler 
at  the  speaker. 

Vriii  every  reiioiier  with  a  eaniera'.''  II  you 
did  this  land  saved  you  photogs  lor  the  ■■iniil- 
titiide  of  worthwhile  assignmenlsl  you  would 
end  up  with  u nap[ireeiat iv  e  editors  would 
hegin  lo  let  reporters  lake  even  more  pieliires 
anti  nol  replace  photographers  when  they 
leave  through  normal  attrition,  .'soon  you  would 
have  no  lull-limt*  pholographt'rs. 

Ol  course  not  all  edilors  regaril  photograpliy 
as  lowly  as  Morris  seems  lo  hut  in  some  it 
wtiuld  happen.  I  tpiil  as  sports  eilitor  lo  he- 
eome  tull-linie  photographer  hut  fouiitl  that 
now  I  am  still  to  eonsitler  sports  my  nuniher 
one  joh  and  [dndography  is  numher  three  he- 
hiiid  news. 

W  hen  a  photographer  writes  a  story  he  must 
consider  it  first  and  wlu'iiever  a  possible 
newspieture  occurs  near  deadline,  he  would 
have  to  let  it  go  and  finish  the  story. 

Morris  has  a  plan  hy  wliieli  reporters  can 
learn  to  lake  pictures  the  also  says  they  should 
learn  to  develop  them).  I  think  it  would  he  lar 
simpler  to  leach  a  photographer  to  operate  a 
cassette  recorder  and  let  him  go  to  the  speaeh. 
turn  it  on  and  hegin  shooting.  He  could  take  it 
hack  to  the  paper  and  let  a  re-write  man  trans¬ 
late  it  into  a  story — mueh  as  he  has  to  do  with 
the  reporter's  copy. 

.Jock  Ei.i.i.s 

(Ellis  is  chief  photographer  of  the  Wag- 
cross  ((Ja.)  Journal-Herald.) 


.lerome  11.  Walker'-  roundup  on  privacy 
.'sepleniher  21)  ignored  a  primary  a-peel  that 
should  he  cited. 

I  he  Hrandeis-W  al  ien  arliele  in  the  llurranl 
Lou  Kerien  ol  18*11)  reached  the  status  of  gen¬ 
eral  American  iireeedent  nearly  four  decades 
ago  when  it  was  adopted  in  a  decision  hy  the 
Missouri  Supreme  (!ourt. 

I  he  Missouri  ease  was  that  of  a  slaffei  of  the 
old  Konsos  City  Jouinol  acting  as  a  stringer  for 
Time  in  ohtaining  a  ho-pilal  room  picture 
I'inie  lost,  -peeilieally  heeause  of  Hrandeis- 
W  al  ien. 

I  he  ease  was  w  iilely  puldiei/ed  at  the  lime  1 1 
covered  the  deei-ion).  I've  worked  since  in 
written  words,  voice  recording,  hroadeasling 
and  films.  I  seaicely  renieniher  not  heing  viv¬ 
idly  aware  id  the  privacy  rules  wliii  li  Mr. 
Walker  indicate.-,  in  sum.  are  mueh  in  douht 
heeause  of  a  f  irst  Vniendment  clash. 

Most  of  us  who  have  worked  widely  in  jour¬ 
nalism  have  used  the  oliviou-  resolution  of  that 
clash.  When  the  piihlie  interest  is  paraniounl. 
do  it  and  to  hell  with  the  eoiiseipienees.  Any 
reporter,  editor  or  piihlisher  who  can't  sense 
the  essential  ditlerenee  heivveen  puhlie  and 
private  interest  ease  to  ease  should  change  his 
career  lo  rihhon  clerking. 

\\  .  K.  UltddNBOTHAM 
(Higginbotham  is  Southwestern  sales 
representative  for  King  Features.) 

Short  Takes 

He  said  board  members  worked 
hard  and  the  show  was  not  a  failure 
because  of  lack  of  broad  interest. — 
S undag  Oklahoman. 

*  ♦  * 

Planning  director  said  the  woman 
was  in  violation  of  the  ordinance  be¬ 
cause  she  petitioned  off  part  of  her 
home  .  .  . — Royal  Oak  (Mich.) 
Tribu  ne. 

ifi  t/ni  ifi 

For  six  years,  Father  Gross 
served  as  assistant  pastor  of  sports 
Sunday. — Grand  Forks  (N.D.) 
Herald. 
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PARADE, The  Sunday  Newspaper  Magazine, is  Going  Back... 

•  •  .flLEr 


In  1941,  Nashville’s  THE  TENNESSEAN  became  the  first 
newspaper  ever  to  carry  PARADE.  Now,  after  a  long  time  away, 
PARADE  is  going  back — to  the  home  of  country  music.  Starting 
November  9,  1975,  PARADE  will  cover  67%  of  the  Nashville 
market  through  THE  TENNESSEAN’s  Sunday  circulation  of 
over  225, ()()(). 

This  year,  PARADE  was  proud  to  also  add  the  FLORIDA 
TIMES-UNION  &  JACKSONVILLE  JOURNAL  and  the 
SUNDAY  TEl.EGRAM  in  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  to  its  list 
of  distributing  newspapers. 

All  in  all,  our  circulation  is  growing  steadily.  In  fact,  we’re  now 
up  to  19,033,098  through  1  1  1  fine  newspapers. 

At  PARADE,  we’re  happy  to  welcome  our  new  affiliates 
aboard.  And  we’re  just  as  pleased  about  the  host  of  new^  adver¬ 
tisers  who  have  discovered  PARADE  this  year.  If  you  haven’t 
discovered  us  yet,  now  there  arc  over  19  million  reasons  why 
you  should. 


paiade 

Now  Over  19  Million  Strong! 


A  big-city  newspaper  like  The  Miami 
Herald  knows  that  more  national 
advertising— over  60  per  cent— is 
placed  in  New  York  than  in  any 
other  city 

So  to  get  on  national 
schedules,  The  Herald  advertises  in 
The  NewYork  Times— read  by  more 
key  media  decision-makers  at 
agencies  and  clients  than  any  other 
publication.  (In  fact,  that's  probably  the 
reason  why  more  media  promotion 
dollars  are  spent  in  The  NewYork 
Times  than  in  any  other  publication.) 

To  start  getting  more  out 
of  your  promotion  dollars,  get  more 
details  from  Arthur  Irving, 
(212)556-1455.  Call  collect. 


AT  A  MEDIA  DEPARTMENT 
NEAR  YOU 


el)c  iSTUt  JJork  Simcs 

Makes  things  happen  where  affluence 
and  influence  meet 


Hie  Miami  Herald, 
l&m  can^  alfoid  to  be  without  it. 
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E&P 

Every  Saturday  since  1884 


$1  million  budget 

National  ad  sales  rep 
firm  formed  by  Gannett 


By  Darrell  Leo 

(lannett  Co.  Inc.,  nationwide 
news|)aper  puhlislunji'  urou])  l)a.se(l 
in  Rocdiestei’,  \.Y.,  will  tei  ininate 
its  ivlationship  with  its  six  inde¬ 
pendent  ad  sales  representatives  to 
form  its  own  sales  netwoi’k,  it  an¬ 
nounced  on  October  22. 

Ending’  a  six-year  set-up  that  had 
been  oriy'inally  founded  due  to  dis¬ 
satisfaction  with  its  company  sales 
foi’ce,  (Jannett  will  return  to  dii'ect 
I'epresentation  stalling  .July  1,  IttTd. 

Kei)resentative  firms  affected  by 
the  move  include  Stoi-y  &  Kelly- 
Smith,  Branham  Newspaper  Sales, 
Mathews,  Shannon  &  Cullen, 
Sawyei'-Feru'uson-Walkei',  Cresmer, 
Woodward,  O’ Mara  &  Ormsl)ee  and 
the  Texas  Daily  Press  Leafiut'- 

Sales  offices 

The  new  venture  which  will  he 
called  (lannett  Newspapei-  .\dver- 
tisiny-  Sales  (C1.\’.\S)  will  he 
I)rincipally-l)ased  in  .New  York  with 
offices  in  Chicaj>'o,  Deti'oit,  .Atlanta, 
Los  .Anjieles  and  San  Fi'ancisco. 

.\ccordinf>-  to  Maurice  Hickey, 
vicepresident-marketinji’  for  (lan¬ 
nett,  the  sales  fiian  will  represent 
the  .">()  daily  newspai)ei's  in  17  states 
and  on  the  island  of  (luam,  and  any 
other  papers  acciuiivd  in  the  future. 
The  company  recently  announced 
aj>;reements  to  acciuii'e  three  moi'e 
daily  papers — \eir  Kciisinf/ton  (Pa.) 
Vdllejl  Vca'.s  Disixitch  and  the  Fre- 
iHodf  (Ohio)  \(’ivs-M(’sm’n(/er  and 
Fort  ('lixtoH  \eirn-Hcrttl(l.  These 
dailies  are  rei)resented  by  Mathews, 
Shannon  &  (^ullen. 

Better  sales  productivity 

National  ad  levenue  for  the  (lan¬ 
nett  uroup  i)apers  total  approxi¬ 
mately  .$20  million  annually,  while 
total  ad  revenue  in  all  cate^rories 
will  he  over  the  $24.5  million  mark 
this  year,  Hickey  said. 

The  (l.N.\S  launch  decision  was 
made,  accordiiifr  to  Hickey,  not  be¬ 
cause  of  any  dissatisfaction  with  in¬ 
dependent  representatives.  In¬ 
stead,  he  said,  “(lannett  has  a  un¬ 
iqueness  because  of  the  lar^e 


numhei’  of  newsi)apers  and  the 
broad  j>eo]uraphical  spread  which 
makes  the  establishment  of  an  in- 
teimal  sales  foi'ce  a  logical  move. 
Dollai-  for  dollar  we  anticipate 
hijihei’  productivity  than  is  now 
possible  undei’  outside  lepiesenta- 
tion." 

Hickey  told  Editok  &  Pi  ui.isiiku 
that  the  move  was  made  after  a 
period  of  study  which  heyan  last 
year.  The  decision  to  with  direct 
repi'esentation  was  made  at  the  end 
of  the  summer,  he  added.  The  study 
with  (lannett  i)uhlishers,  ad  direc¬ 
tors,  as  well  as  ad  agencies,  and 
major  national  advertisers  was 
made  to  pin  down  preferences. 

(lannett  shut  down  its  own  ad 
sales  firm  hack  in  HXW)  when  the 
fi'i'oup  was  handlinji' about  $111  mill¬ 
ion  in  total  ad  revenue  and  just 
under  $10  million  in  national. 

He  exi)lained  the  move  by  sayinj’', 
“\Ve  thouf>ht  the  independent  rep 
was  j>ivinj>'  us  pi’etty  yood  sei  vice 
now,  hut  we  believe  we  can  improve 
on  it  with  our  own  sales  force.  The 
company  I'epresentative  will  yive  us 
better  exchange  of  information  and 
communication." 

.Ylthou}*’!!  the  sales  force  will  not 
he  drawn  exclusively  fi'om  present 
(lannetteeis,  Hickey  indicated  that 
its  establishment  mijjht  prove  to  he 
a  ji'ood  ti  aininj*'  f>i-ound  in  national 
advertisiiifi’  sales  for  some  of  its  pi  e- 
sent  ad  staff.  With  the  New  York 
office,  however,  he  indicated  many 
outside  sales  people  would  he  hii-ed. 

He  did  not  discount  the  idea  of  hir¬ 
ing;  from  his  pi-esent  independent 
I'ep  firms,  hut  added  that  he  would 
stay  close  to  the  wishes  of  the  six 
firms  if  they  object  to  any  hirinu’- 
awuiy  practices. 

Need  a  director 

person  to  head  (JN.\S  has  also 
yet  to  he  named,  hut  is  expected  to 
he  announced  in  early  197h.  That 
person  w’ill  report  directly  to  Hickey 
and  Richard  Hare,  director  of 
ad  vertisinjr/ research. 

Hickey  indicated  amon^-  his  ad 
priorities  would  he  the  pursuit  of 
sevei'al  f>i‘t>winK  national  ad  mar¬ 


kets  including,'  travel,  .-^s  well,  a  spe¬ 
cial  retail  division  will  he  or.uanized 
within  the  national  sales  force  to 
service  the  national  retail  chain 
stores.  “Sort  of  a  suh-layeidn^’  ef¬ 
fect,"  Hickey  desci  ihed  it. 

.\s  well  the  (1N.\S  directoi-  will 
have  control  over  what  is  expected 
to  he  a  $1  million  sales  hudyet. 

Rep’s  reaction 

Desi)ite  the  loss  of  revenue  that 
the  six  independents  will  exjieri- 
ence,  few  expressed  bitterness  over 
the  move  when  they  learned  of  it  in 
a  lettei’  eai  liei-  and  at  a  dinner  Oc¬ 
tober  21  which  they  jokinjily  called 
“The  Last  Suppei'." 

Robert  I,amheit,  president  of 
Story  &  Kelly-Smith  which  lep- 
resented  (lannett  in  I'J  maikets, 
said  that  while  the  (IN.YS  move 
“will  affect  us  like  it  affects 
everyone  else”  there  will  he  no  lay¬ 
offs. 

“Most  of  the  hiy  yi-oups  have  al- 
i-eady  made  their  move  (away  from 
independents).  (lannett  is  really  the 
last  to  have  its  own  sales  force,”  he 
said.  Lambert  said  there  had  been 
no  oi)eiational  piohlems  between 
his  company  and  (lannett  and  that 
Stoi'y  &  Kelly-Smith  had  actually 
(('oiifiiiiK'd  on  i>(i(f('  .~>1 ) 

Bulk  sales  rule 
proposal  defeated 

A  proposal  to  chan}>e  the  hulk 
sales  rule  foi'  daily  newsi)apei  s  lost 
by  a  2  to  1  margin  in  a  vote  taken 
Wednesday  (October  22)  at  the 
Audit  Biueau  of  Ciiculations’ 
annual  meetinu'  in  Toronto. 

A  similar  proposal  was  tabled  at 
last  year's  meetiii}*’. 

The  proposal,  supported  by 
Kni^ht-Riddei’  and  Gannett  news¬ 
paper  groups  plus  several  small 
imlependents,  would  have  allowed 
copies  paid  foi‘  and  di.strihuted  by 
hotels,  motels,  restaurants,  hos¬ 
pitals,  and  airlines,  on  their  jnem- 
ises,  to  he  leported  as  bulk  sales, 
but  included  in  paid  cii'culation. 

A  Committee  Against  Revision, 
founded  by  William  G.  Meiritt, 
Wash  i nfifon  Stnr,  and  Grover 
Friend,  Hearer  Coanti/  Times,  op¬ 
posed  the  change  on  the  grounds 
it  would  destroy  ABC  ciedihility. 

At  the  Newspaper  Division 
section  meeting,  the  pioposal  was 
defeated  by  a  vote  of  (592  to  227. 


Editors,  reporters  come 
under  fire  at  APME 


By  1.  William  Hill 

Kotirod  Army  General  William  C. 
Westmoreland  last  week  told  the  AP 
Mana^rinjr  Kditors  at  their  Wil- 
liamshur^r.  Va.  convention  that  one 
thins  editors  need  is  criticism,  but 
he  doubted  they  could  take  it. 

Durins  the  four-day  Ions  conven¬ 
tion,  however,  they  had  to  do  some 
wholesale  takins. 

Dr.  Michael  K.  DeBakey,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  r^aylor  Collese  of 
Medicine  and  a  heart-transplant 
specialist,  contended  on  the  same 
panel  with  Westmoreland  that  (1) 
editors  too  often  assisn  incompetent 
reporters  to  write  about  the  medical 
scene;  (2)  that  too  many  reporters 
are  allowed  to  write  for  no  other 
purpose  than  to  make  a  name  for 
themselves  and  cited  one  writer 
who  expanded  his  Life  masJizine  ar¬ 
ticle  on  DeBakey  to  a  hook  without 
ever  bavins  interviewed  DeBakey 
even  once;  (.‘1)  that  one  reporter,  in- 
terviewins  DeBakey  and  his  bride 
after  their  recent  marriase,  asked 
why  DeBakey  had  wanted  to 
set  mai  ried.  “1  could  only  answer; 
Must  from  lookins  at  you,  1  can’t  be¬ 
lieve  you’re  that  stupid’;”  and  (4) 
that,  even  when  Time  did  an  accu¬ 
rate  cover  story  on  DeBakey,  the 
surseon  wasn’t  sure  callins  him  a 
‘Texas  tornado’  was  fittins- 

Bad  descriptions 

.Jill  Wine  Volner,  attorney  and 
former  member  of  the  Watersate 
prosecution  staff,  criticized  any 
editor  who  would  allow  a  I'eporter  to 
write  about  her  as  a  “blonde,  mini- 
skirted  lawyer,”  or  as  a  “blonde 
bombshell.”  (“In  the  court.  I’m  a 
lawyer,  not  a  woman;  nobody  wrote 
about  the  fact  a  male  colleasue  of 
mine  had  three  identical  suits  so  the 
jury  wouldn’t  think  he  had  too 
many  clothes.”)  She  also  condemned 
a  rei)orter  who  once  wrote  that  she 
almost  flunked  out  of  law  school 
when,  if  he  had  asked  her,  she  could 
have  told  him  it  wasn’t  true.  She 
further  condemned  editors  condon- 
in>r  photofjraphers  who  focused  on 
her  letrs  but  invariably  on  a  man’s 
head  and  shoulders,  or  any  reporter 
beinj;:  allowed  to  describe  her  as  a 
“lady  lawyer.”  a  phrase  she  said 
could  only  apply  to  a  lawyer  who 
only  had  ladies  as  clients. 

Gen.  Westmoreland  made  a 
number  of  charjres.  P’or  instance:  (1) 
that  newsmen  too  often  are  “lax,  ar- 
rojjant,  hypocritical  and  hyper¬ 
sensitive”;  (2)  that  too  often  they  do 


not  face  up  to  their  responsibility. 

.Accountability  reporting  rather 
than  investigative  reporting  was 
called  for  by  Wes  Gallaffher  in  his 
final  address  to  the  .Associated 
Press  Manafriii);  F^ditors.  Before  the 
197fi  convention,  he  will  retire  as 
-AP  president  and  fjeneral  manafjer. 

“Much  of  this  accountability  re- 
portinjr  must  be  explanatory  in¬ 
stead  of  accusatory,”  the  veteran 
newsman  said.  “Many  times  there 
are  no  fancy  villains,  just  incomi)e- 
tents  and  publicity  seekers  .  .  . 

“.Accountability  reportinj;  is  an 
extremely  difficult  type  of  reportinj; 
and  editinjr,  requiring;  expertise  in 
many  areas.  It  requires  hard,  {>:rind- 
injT  work.  Some  reporters  do  not 
have  the  i)atience  for  it.” 

Gallajjher  said  we  need  investi^ra- 
tive  reportiiifr  “but  we  need  differ¬ 
ent  |)riorities,  a  better  job  and  a 
less  strident  tone.” 

Watei’trate,  he  said,  touched  off  an 
investifjative  reportinj;  binjre.  “But 
after  all,  what  do  you  do  for  encores 
after  a  president  is  exposed  and 
forced  out  of  office.” 

What  Gallajrher  proposes  is  to 
stop  wasting  time  on  nitpickinjr 
politicians  and  to  devote  reportial 
manpower  to  the  bifj  economic  is¬ 
sues. 

“Watching?  for  scandal  in  public 
office,  of  course,  remains  one  of  the 
press’  duties,”  Galla}?her  acknowl¬ 
edged,  “but  in  the  wake  of  Water- 
j;ate,  let’s  not  blow  minor  points  into 
major  disclosures.” 

Examples  of  accountability 

•As  examples  of  accountability  re- 
portinfj;,  he  cited  at  least  three  pub¬ 
lic  health  programs  before  Con¬ 
gress,  all  costing  billions.  “None  of 
us,”  he  said,  “has  examined  the 
price  tags.  Most  politicians  under¬ 
estimate  by  billions,  never  going 
beyond  the  first  year.  N’one  of  us 
has  examined  exactly  how  they  will 
be  administered,  where  the  money 
is  coming  from  and  what  the  effect 
will  be  on  existing  medical  care.” 

-Accountability  reporting,  Gal¬ 
lagher  stressed,  must  be  done  with 
accuracy,  not  innuendo  and  be  ob¬ 
jective  and  impartial,  explanatory 
rather  than  strident  or  accusatory. 
The  public,  he  said,  is  tired  of 
accusations — it  seeks  solutions. 

“The  first  amendment,”  he  said, 
“is  not  just  a  hunting  license.  It  car¬ 
ries  responsibilities  to  put  our  world 
in  perspective  on  behalf  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  not  ourselves.” 


Press  ‘gag’ 
guidelines 
left  unsettled 

Once  again,  before  the  .Associated 
Press  Managing  Editors  convention 
at  the  Williamsburg,  Va.  Conference 
Center  last  week  (Oct.  15),  the  press 
and  the  judiciary  assumed  an 
eyeball-to-eyeball  stance.  And,  once 
again,  nothing  was  settled. 

Judge  Paul  H.  Roney,  chairman  of 
the  .American  Bar  .Association 
Committee  on  F'air  Trial  and  Free 
Press,  appeared  to  outline  proce¬ 
dures  developed  by  his  committee  in 
hopes  of  lessening  the  ever-growing 
hostility  between  media  and  the 
bench.  (E&P  Oct.  18) 

In  brief,  the  plan  would  provide 
standing  guidelines  for  judiciary 
and  press  that  would  assure  the  lat¬ 
ter  a  chance  to  be  heard  before  a 
judge  would  issue  any  restraining 
order.  The  plan  also  would  provide 
orderly  procedures  under  which  a 
judge  would  issue  a  special  order  if 
he  thought  the  right  of  the  accused 
to  a  fair  trial  was  endangered. 

“.All  judges  don’t  know  everything 
about  the  F'irst  .Amendment,  pro¬ 
tecting  press  freedom,”  Judge 
Roney  said.  ‘‘These  guidelines 
would  give  representatives  of  the 
media  a  chance  to  give  judges  their 
views.”  He  went  on  to  say  his  com¬ 
mittee  is  seeking  opinions  from  both 
the  media  and  the  law  on  the  prop¬ 
osed  procedures. 

Managing  Editor  .A.  M.  Rosenthal 
of  the  \eu'  York  Tiities,  a  member  of 
the  same  speaking  panel,  was  quick 
to  give  his  views.  He  was  against 
the  .AB.A  committee’s  plan  and 
furthermore,  considered  that  any 
press  cooperation  with  it  would 
mean  the  press  was  lending  itself  to 
an  idea  that  is  unconstitutional. 

“Only  the  press  has  the  right  to 
decide  what  news  is  fit  to  print,” 
Rosenthal  said,  adding  that  any 
support  of  Judge  Roney’s  proce¬ 
dures  would  “legitimize  restrictions 
which  we  feel  are  not  legitimate.” 

To  support  his  position,  Rosenthal 
quoted  attorney  F’loyd  .Abrams  as 
saying  the  press  should  stubbornly 
maintain  its  right  to  decide  what  to 
print  in  all  cases.  He  also  quoted  a 
note  in  the  .APME  program  giving 
these  words  by  Thomas  Jefferson  in 
a  letter;  “Our  liberty  depends  on  the 
freedom  of  the  press,  and  that  can¬ 
not  be  limited  without  being  lost.” 

“The  New  York  Times  is  against 
the  Roney  proposal  because  it  does 
not  exclude  prior  restraint  as  a 
judiciary  power,”  Rosenthal  said. 
“Censorship,  under  due  process,  is 
no  less  onerous.” 
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St.  Louis  pressmen  OK 
reduced  manning  pact 


MtMiiheis  of  the  St.  Loviis  Weh 
I’riiitinu'  I’ressiuen  and  Flymen's 
I'nion  Loeal  MS  voted  (ISd  in  favor 
and  14  ayainst)  for  a  new  contract 
that  stipulates  leduced  manninp,-  of 
presses  and  fm  ther  l  eduction  of  the 
work-force  hy  attiition. 

The  proposed  contract  is  with  the 
I’ulitzer  Puhlishin^'  Co.,  publisher  of 
the  St.  Louis  Post-Disjxitcli.  The 
Pulitzer  company  also  i)rints  the. S’/. 
Louis  (llolo'-Dcoiorrat  under  con- 
tiact. 

Cnder  the  appioved  contract,  ir> 
of  the  union's  24(5  memhers  will  lose 
theii- jobs  throup,h  attrition.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  financial  incentives  for  early 
retirement  will  he  offered  in  the 
ne.xt  three  weeks  for  as  many  as  MM 
piessmen.  Ihiion  memhers  who  le- 
tire  early  will  he  replaced  by  ;5M 
pressmen  laid  off  hy  tlie  company 
thi  ee  weeks  att'o. 

The  pact  also  provides  foi-  addi¬ 
tional  eaily  letirements  with  cash 
payments  at  an  unsi)ecified  futuie 
date. 

The  Ml)-month  conti’act  follows  7 
months  of  neti'otiations.  It  provides 
an  economic  packatte  which  includes 
Mf7  pay  hikes  in  each  conti  act  year 
and  cost  of  living-  benefits  up  to  \V7f . 

The  pressmen,  whose  conti  act  ex¬ 
pired  May  Ml,  are  memhers  of  the 
only  one  of  the  11  unions  at  the 
Post-Disiiatch  that  was  not  cur¬ 
rently  under  contract. 

The  settlement  will  he  studied 
closely  in  Washington,  I).  C.,  Char¬ 
lotte,  X.C.,  Dallas,  and  other  cities 
where  the  jn  essmen  locals  have  re¬ 
peatedly  rejected  the  idea  that  they 
should  voluntarily  accept  contracts 
that  envision  less  work  for  them  in 
the  future. 

The  Wash i ii(/foH  1‘ost,  which  was 
struck  hy  pressmen  on  October  1, 
has  asked  the  pressmen  to  accept 
just  such  a  contract,  which  it  says  it 
is  willinj*-  to  pay  for  with  hip.h  waye 
rates  and  generous  benefits. 

Negotiations  with  the  pressmen, 
which  had  been  reces.sed  for  more 
than  a  week,  reopened  Tuesday  (Oc¬ 
tober  21)  under  the  auspices  of  Fed¬ 
eral  Mediator  Kenneth  Moffett.  On 
Wednesday,  the  Post  reported  that 
talks  were  stalemated. 

When  the  pressmen  walked  out, 
all  the  company’s  presses  were 
(lamaKt'd.  Since  then,  five  of  the 
piesses  have  been  impaired,  enahl- 
int>-  the  company  to  print  all  of  its 
editions  on  its  own  presses,  e.\cei)t 
for  sui)plements. 
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Other  craft  unions  which  are 
either'  on  strike  oi'  ai  e  ohservin}>'  the 
luessmen’s  picket  lines  have  been 
nep,otiatinfj'  with  the  paper',  hut  no 
settlerrrents  have  been  reached. 

Repor  ter  s  and  editor  ial  wr  iter  s  in 
the  Post  local  of  the  (luild  voted  not 
to  honor  the  picket  lines  and  have 
been  wor  kirrp,'. 

.■\  Federal  (h  and  Jur  y  has  openerl 
a  crinrinal  investiji'Htion  into  the 
damage  to  the  presses.  The  presi¬ 
dent  of  pr  essmen's  union,  Janres 
Duji'arr,  invoked  the  fifth  arnend- 
nrent  wherr  he  was  rprestioned  be¬ 
fore  the  gr  and  jitr'y  about  the  van¬ 
dalism. 

Last  month,  pressmen  in  Char¬ 
lotte  tacitly  accepted  work  rules 
that  will  r  esult  in  new  rnarming  ar- 
r  angements,  which  increase  rnan- 
agenrent’s  control  over  the  work 
for  ce.  No  contr  act  to  this  effect  has 
been  signed. 

In  11)74,  the  Dalhts  Tioies-Herold 
and  Dallas  Moraiaij  .Xeirs  offered 
their'  pressmen  guaranteed  posi¬ 
tions  for'  life  if  management  could 
decide  wherr  and  wher'e  the  nren 
should  wor  k,  hut  the  pressmerr  re¬ 
fused.  They  went  orr  strike.  The 
papers  hired  replacement 
pressnren.  The  paper's  now  have 
nonurrion  pressroonrs. 

Other-  newspaper's  which  have 
done  away  with  pr  essmen  unions 
ar  e  irr  Miami,  Fla.,  Karrsas  City,  Mo., 
Por'tland,  Ore.,  Los  Aafjeles 
flerald-D.raaii aer  as  well  as  sever  al 
other-  cities. 


Executive  changes 

Philip  Evans,  tiranaging  editor, 
Philadelphia  Bulletin  will  join  the 
Wash  i  u(/tou  (I).C.)  Star  on 
November  17  as  senior  assistant 
marraging  editor  in  char’ge  of  met¬ 
ropolitan  area  coverage.  George 
Beveridge,  assistant  managing 
editor  for  metr'o,  has  been  named 
ombudsman. 


Frank  Lester  dies 

Fr-ank  W.  Lester,  (14,  retired  direc¬ 
tor  of  classified  advertising,  Los 
Angeles  Times,  died  October  16.  He 
r-etir-ed  from  the  Times  in  1974. 


Attrition  pacts 
put  pressure  on 
smailer  daiiies 

With  attrition  agreements 
damaging  craft  unions  financially, 
especially  in  contracts  with  larger 
newspapers,  smaller  papers  are  fast 
becoming  the  targets  for  union  or¬ 
ganization  in  most  business,  adver¬ 
tising  and  editorial  departments. 

This  was  the  expression  October 
21  of  Eugene  Lambert,  chairman  of 
the  Inland  Daily  Press  .Associations’ 
employee  relatioiis  committee.  His 
opinion  found  Richard  Ostrow, 
Chicago  labor  relations  atty.  in 
complete  agreement. 

Ostrow,  answering  a  question 
from  the  floor  said  the  approaching 
merger  of  the  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  and  The  Newspapei' 
Guild  will  be  a  reality  within  12 
months.  He  described  the  present 
merger  situation  as  “a  postponed 
fact”  and  ‘‘you’re  (newspapers) 
going  to  have  the  guild.”  The  Inland 
group  is  made  up  substantially  of 
medium  and  small  newspapers. 

Ostrow  visioned  strong  attempts 
at  union  organization  in  depart¬ 
ments  other  than  the  composing 
and  press  rooms  and  cautioned 
against  newspapers  adopting  “can¬ 
ned”  programs  and  package  deals. 
These  are  generally  unworkable  in 
particular  situations,  he  remarked. 

Ostrow  advised  that  newspapers 
tailor  their  own  organizational 
programs  and  discover  what  dif¬ 
ficulties  are  present  in  departments 
that  could  be  organized  by  the  guild, 
the  ITU  and  the  Pressmen’s  unions. 

In  an  era  of  enlightened  man¬ 
agement,  employees  are  more  in¬ 
terested  in  recognition  and  security. 
Increases  in  wages  are  secondary  to 
these  factors,  he  said.  Recognition  is 
particularly  high  on  the  list  of 
employees’  demands. 

.As  modern  technology  grows,  the 
best  move  by  a  newspaper  is  to  in¬ 
tegrate  from  top  to  bottom,  hope¬ 
fully  reaching  the  ultimate,  he  says. 
If  businesses  go  in  that  direction, 
Ostrow  sees  unions  tending  to  go 
the  same  way. 

John  Lux,  publisher  of  the  Grand 
Forks  (S.D.)  Herald  advised  man¬ 
agement  vigilance  in  departments 
which  are  non  union.  These  are  vul¬ 
nerable  areas  especially  where 
there  are  large  desparities  in  wages. 
Lux  added  that  there  is  no  substi¬ 
tute  for  good  rapport  between  staf¬ 
fers  and  management  personnel. 
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Bicentennial  may  spell 
recovery  for  newspapers 


\ 


N’cwspapi'i'  iiidiisliy  piojcct ions 
yixi*  — tiu*  nation's  Uiconton- 

nial  Voai- — anotluT  si^inificanco.  It 
will  li(‘  Kocovory  Voar  lor  I’.S. 
ncwspapors. 

P'orcrast s  ol'  iiu-icas(‘(l  oarninji's 
for  nowspapcM  s  in  yviuTal  liiji'liliK'lit- 
0(1  talks  at  tIu*  2Stli  annual  mooting 
of  the  Institnto  ol'  Xt‘wsi»apc*r  Con¬ 
trollers  anil  k’inanee  OlTieers  (Oet. 
in  Atlanta. 

'I'lu*  optimism  was  tempered, 
however,  hy  advice  that  iu*wspapi“r 
manayimient s  will  ha\e  to  diy  in  to 
ward  oil'  "inllat  ionai  y  demands" 
and  even  “irrational  ladiavior”  hy 
sonu‘  ol'the  industry’s  lahor  unions. 

1 1  ijihliji'ht  inj:’  ‘7<i  predict  ions  wen* 
the  I'ollowiny: 

.\d  revenues  to  rise 

.lack  KanlTman.  president  ol'  the 
N’ewspapt'r  .Adveitisinj;-  Mureau. 
said  total  ad viutisiny  levenue  Tor 
newspapers  will  rise  ahout  1(1' i  to 
$‘.l  hillion. 

Lee  Hirks,  newspaper  economics 
analyst,  put  a  slightly  hiyiier  I'ijiure 
on  ad  reveniu‘ jiains  and  lookt'd  I'oi- a 
lid'i  incrtuise  in  averayt*  profits  ol' 
the  11  puldicly-owned  puhlishiny 
companies.  Hi*  ohserved  that  adver- 
tisiiifi’  expenditures  jieneially  out¬ 
pace*  the  dross  National  Product 
which  has  hcfiiin  to  rise. 

Dirks  also  i-eported  that  news¬ 
print  industry  authorities  and  puh- 
lishers  whom  he  contacts  have  ad¬ 
justed  their  estimate  of  a  .$2.7  a  ton 
raise  in  the  price  of  newsin  int  next 
year  to  tiu*  $l.‘)-2h  levt*l  because  of 
Canada's  imposition  of  waj;e  and 
price  controls. 

Newspapers  in  smaller  cities  will 
henefit,  Kauffman  said,  from  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  K  .Mart  letail  chains 
to  their  areas.  K  .Marl  now  invests 
of  its  ad  hudyet  in  newspapers. 

The  Flint  ( .M ich.)  ,/oa r/m/.  in  a 
market  heavily  dependent  on  the 
automohile  industi'y,  is  hudfietinfi' 
on  the  basis  of  a  slow  and  jiiadual 
recovery  in  11I7(>  and  a  iieakinji’  of 
the  resuiyience  of  business  hy  mid- 
11177,  controller  Michael  D.  Perry 
reported. 

Technolo>*y  savings 

Other  IN'CFO  members  amonn’ 
the  .‘{(Kl  attending  the  sessions  re¬ 
lated  how  substantial  savinjis  in 
jiayroll  have  been  effected  hy  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  new  printinjr  eiiui]!- 
ment  and  technology.  In  this  area, 
Dirks  said  the  /.o.s  Anunlcs  Times 
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had  cut  its  composinji'  room  force* 
from  (■)()(;  to  Id.')  situations  in  the 
past  year. 

I{olK*rt  A.  Kisenliraun,  dannett 
N'i*wsi)ape*rs.  reported  a  drop  in 
fulltime  staffe*rs  from  1(1. IIK!  to 
K.lhd — 7(10  almost  all  in  production 
depart  nu*nts.  Tiu*  company's  origi¬ 
nal  i»olicy  of  jiuaranteein^' jobs  with 
the  introduction  of  iu*w  technolojiy 
has  lK*en  modified,  he  said,  hy  “buy 
out"  arranji'ements  such  as  supple¬ 
mental  retirement  payments  lim¬ 
ited  to  one  year's  wajies.  One 
pap(*r  in  the  jiroup,  he  related,  paid 
$1.“).S(I()  in  .severance  to  12  pt*isons 
and  realized  a  saviny  of  $1.1*71  in 
wt*ekly  payroll. 


Frank  E.  Russell 


.A  let  raininji'  and  retiiement 
program  at  tlu*.SV.  I‘(•f(•rshnrt|  (Fla.) 
Times  and  Feenint/  I  nde/n'  nde  nf , 
where  i*veryone  is  refei  red  to  as  a 
“staffer,"  has  been  successful,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Clifton  D.  Camp  .Ir.  busi¬ 
ness  manajiei-.  In  the  stereotype  de¬ 
partment.  the  only  unionized  shop. 
1*  were  retrained  for  i)hotoj:raphic 
and  enjiiavi nji'  lab  work.  took 
severance  pay  and  2,  retired. 

Tiu*  principal  problem  with  the 
composing'  room,  with  conversion  to 
cold  type.  Camp  said,  was  the  fear  of 
longtime  staffers  that  jiood  jobs 
were  heinj;'  lost  and  new  ones  were 
less  desirable.  With  reassurance 
that  this  was  not  so.  (>.7  were  moved 
to  new  jobs.  <*  retired.  1*  took  sever¬ 
ance.  and  10.7  are  underuoinji'  re- 
tiaininy. 

.Militant  unions 

Richard  D.  Ostrow,  Chicaji'o  lahor 
lelations  attorney  for  newspapers, 
warned  that  the  most  severe  chal- 
lenjie  to  survival  of  the  industry  lies 
in  the  confrontation  with  unions 
that  are  resistinji’  technolojiy 
chanues  and  making  wa}ie  demands 
that  have  no  relation  to  productiv- 
ity. 

He  cited  the  vandalism  at  the 
Wash  i  n(/t(>n  (D.C.)  Fast,  when 

pressmen  went  on  strike,  as  "a  loud 
and  clear  alai  in"  to  what  may  he 
expected  I’lom  some  militant  unions 
I’ijilitinj;’  for  their  own  existence.  Not 
all  newsiiaper  unions  were  included 
in  this  condemnation  of  irrational 
behavior  that  would  deprive  the 
public  of  a  free  jiress  and  subdue 
vijiorous  journalism. 

"This  is  the  challenj;e  you  face  in 
the  Bicentennial  Year  and  the  last 
(Continued  on  /loi/c  L>> 


Russell  elected 
president  of 
controllers’ 

Frank  E.  Russell,  business  man- 
atrer,  hidin nofxdis  Star  and  \eies, 
has  been  elected  president  of  the 
Institute  of  .Newspaper  Controllers 
and  ^’inance  Officers.  He  succeeds 
Ned  .J.  Bradley,  {reneral  manaf^er, 
Col n  mhns  (Ind.)  Repnidie,  who  was 
named  a  director.  They  wei  e  chosen 
October  20  hy  the  board  of  directoi  s, 
ineetinji:  in  conjunction  with  the  In¬ 
stitute’s  28th  annual  meetinj>  in  .At¬ 
lanta. 

In  the  election,  William  R.  Cobh 
projjressed  from  second  vicepresi¬ 
dent  to  first  vicejiresident,  and  .Mel¬ 
vin  L.  Finch,  .Jr.,  assumed  the  post 
he  vacated.  Cobb  is  director  of  fi¬ 
nance  and  administration,  Senttle 
Rost-I  ntelli<ieneer,  and  P'inch  is 
controller-treasurer  and  assistant 
secretary,  Rnleiph  (N’.C.)  Xeies  S: 
Ohserrer  and  Times.  .Martin  L. 
Fleminj*:,  controller.  Wash  i nf/ton 
Rost,  was  elected  secretary.  The 
new  treasurer  is  Ralph  L.  Saunders, 
business  manajrer  and  treasurer, 
.\ash eille  Ten nessea n. 

Before  joiniu)*:  the  Star  and  .News 
in  1979,  Russell  was  executive  vice- 
president  of  Spickelmier  Indus¬ 
tries  and  had  previously  been  a 
partner  in  the  accountinj*:  firm  of 
Geoifie  S.  Olive  &  Co.  Russell  be¬ 
came  a  CP.A  in  1948  and  was  admit¬ 
ted  to  the  bar  in  1971.  In  19(59  he 
joined  the  Institute,  which  he  has 
served  as  a  two-teiun  director  and  as 
chairman  of  the  steeriii};  and  execu¬ 
tive  committees. 
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New  Inland  chief  rival  to  Hercules 


Reporters  capture 
awards  at  Inland 


Tlu*  tu*\v  |)resi(ltMit  of  Inland  Daily 
Press  Association,  Ralph  S.  Roth, 
will  he  a  busy  man  (lurinf>- his  Inland 
refriiiie — and  Just  not  with  the  husi-  r  " 

ness  of  the  central  U.S.  and  mid-  § 

Canada  association.  -..wB 

Roth,  cuirently  a  Denver,  Colo.  ** 

resident,  was  elected  vicei)resident/ 
production  of  Kni>>ht-Ridder  News- 
papers,  Inc.  this  summer.  He  and 
his  family  will  he  moving  to  Miami  M 

where  he  will  assume  direction  of  ^  V 

seiirch  and  manauement  enf>ineei'-  ;  y 

Oversees  2.>  plants  *,  JVk. 

Knijiht-Ridder,  Inc.  has  25  news- 
paper  production  plants.  Roth’s 
duties  relate  to  the  planning, 

building’,  e)]uippin^',  operating  and 

tion  for  Ridder  Publications  head-  Ralph  s.  Roth 

quartered  in  Denver.  Prior  to  his 

Denver  assignment  Roth  was  pub-  mittee,  chairman  of  the  legislative 
Usher  of  the  drand  Forks  (X.D.)  committee,  and  lie  represented  the 
//cro/d,  a  member  of  the  K-R  yroup.  association  on  the  joint  .WP.A- 
He  is  chairman  of  the  hoard  of  the  Inland  Postal  Committee.  In  IDTd 
Grand  Forks  Herald  and  a  diix'ctoi-  and  1974  he  was  chairman  of  .AX- 
and  on  the  executive  committee  of  I’.A’s  Postal  Committee  and  has  tes- 
the  .A/)c/dccH  (Si.D.)  Ainerica n  Xcivs.  tified  hefoi-e  Confjressional  commit- 
His  Inland  history  includes  being  tees  and  the  Postal  Rate  Commis- 
chairman  of  the  mechanical  com-  sion. 


.Awards  for  outstanding  reporting 
of  local  government  news  were 
given  to  29  newspapers  during  this 
week’s  90th  anniversary  meeting  of 
the  Inland  Daily  Press  .Association 
in  Chicago. 

The  winning  newspapers  repre¬ 
sent  cities  in  9  states.  Three  news¬ 
papers  won  2  awards  in  the  contest, 
the  Sf.  [jOids  (tlobe-I)e mocrnt , 
Chic<t(/()  S i(  n-Ti Dies  and  the 
Cherokee  (la.)  Daih/  Times. 

Dr.  William  Hachten,  director  of 
the  journalism  school  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin,  sponsors  of  the 
awards,  piesented  them. 

F’irst  place  winners  in  the  con¬ 
test’s  8  categories  were:  Category  1, 
Vinton  (la.)  Cedar  Vallei/  Times; 
I'etoskij  (Mich.)  \  eivs-Revieie; 
Ijowrenee  (Kans.),/oar>m/-Wor/d  tied 
with  Dninth  (.Minn.)  Herald;  Ilelle- 
rille  (Ill.)  S'eies-Demoerat,  and 
Chicago  Tribune. 

Category  II:  Boonville  (Mo.) 
Sews;  (Hreenville  (Mich.)  Sews  and 
Belding  Banner;  LaPorte  (Ind.) 
Herald-.Argns,  .Alton  (Ill.)  Telegraph, 
and  Chicago  Sun-Times. 

Category  III:  Cherokee  Times; 
Faribanit  (Minn.)  Sews;  Ypsilanti 
(Mich.)  I^ress;  Monroe  (Mich.)  Fve- 
ning  \eirs,  and  Chicago  Sun-Times. 

The  contest  was  judged  by  a  team 
of  faculty  members  of  the  Wisconsin 
school  of  journalism. 

Typical  of  the  judges’  comment 
regarding  winners  was  this  state¬ 
ment: 

“The  .  .  .  articles  are  impressive 
for  several  reasons.  First,  the  news¬ 
paper  showed  initiative  in  exploring 
and  plunging  beneath  the  surface  of 
the  problem  when  it  noticed  that 
the  budget  (for  a  local  tv  translator 
system  and  irregularities  in  the 
bidding  procedures  for  constructing 
the  system)  jumped  lO-fold  within 
one  year.  Second  (the  paper)  did  a 
good  job  in  presenting  the  complex 
and  highly  technical  story  to  its 
readers  in  a  straight-forward  and 
comprehensive  manner.” 

Dr.  Hachten  remarked  in  present¬ 
ing  the  awards  that  much  of  the 
w'ork  formed  examples  of  newspap¬ 
ers’  continued  credibility  with  the 
public. 


!iamed  president  and  general  man- 
agei’  of  the  Wichita  Eagle  and 
Beacon.  Lambert  will  retain  his  pos¬ 
ition  of  publisher  in  Duluth.  The 
new'spapers  are  part  of  the 
Knight-Ridder  group. 

McMillon  came  to  Duluth  from 
.Albuquerque  w’here  he  was  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  .Albuquerque 
Publishing  Co.  since  1970. 


McMillion  appointed 
associate  publisher 

John  M.  McMillon,  general  man¬ 
ager,  Dninth  (Minn.)  \ews-Tribnne 
since  .August  11,  was  appointed  as¬ 
sociate  publisher. 

It  was  announced  by  Eugene  R. 
Lambert,  publisher,  who  has  been 
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Larry  Jinks  got  his  start 


on  the  family 

Hy  I.  William  Hill 

The  new  piesident  of  the  A  I* 
Manayinfi'  Editors — Rohert  Eai'iy 
Jinks,  exeeiitive  editor  of  Ihv  M i(nti i 
/ierohl  since  li»72 — may  oi'  may  not 
l»e  a  horn  editoi'  l)ut,  hy  tin*  time  lie 
was  ayed  11.  he’d  l)ecome  one. 

Jinks,  elected  APME  head  Oc¬ 
tober  17  in  Williamshuin’  at  the  or- 
jranization’s  annual  convention, 
had  hecome  the  editor  of  the  .//aA'.s 
JoiuiKtl  hy  the  time  he  was  in  the 
fifth  f>iade.  The  Jinks  Journal,  in 
case  there’s  anyone  who  doesn’t 
know,  published  a  mixture  of  school 
news  and  lound  lohin  mateiial 
editoi'  Jinks  was  able  to  assemble 
from  any  and  all  the  family  hy  point¬ 
ing'  out  they  wouldn’t  have  to  wi  ite 
so  many  letters  to  I'elatives  if  they 
contributed  to  the  Jinks  Journal. 

Rohei't  Haiman,  manaj>inu'  editor 
of  the.S’t.  retcrshii ty  Tiines,  recalled 
to  E&I*  hein^'  shown  paj>e  one  of 
Issue  No.  S  of  Volume  1  of  the  Jinks 
Journal,  published  in  May  ISMO.  The 
banner  read:  “.Aunt  Judy  visits  Los 
.Anji'eles.” 

One  hit  of  family  news  for  which  a 
reader  of  the  Jinks  Jouinal  would 
look  in  vain,  however,  hecau.se  even 
the  editoi'  didn’t  know,  was  why  he 
was  christened  just  “Larry.”  not 
“Lawrence.”  In  Williamshurjr,  Jinks 
trot  a  wi-y  smile  when  asked  about  it. 
He  recalled  heint*'  told  that,  lonu'  be¬ 
fore  he  was  horn  in  Mt.  Pleasant, 
Texas,  in  l!t21>,  his  father  had  had  a 
favorite  calf  hy  the  name  of  “Lar- 
ry.” 

So  intrrained  were  the  editinti' 
skills  in  younti'  Larry  Jinks,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  first  professional 
newspaper  job  he  trot  after  K<-*ttint>'  a 
H.I  decree  from  the  University  of 
Missouri  School  of  Journalism  in 
11150.  was  not  as  a  rejuirter,  hut  as 
news  editor  of  the  Miinkoycc  (Okla.) 

He  recalled  those  days  aftei'  com- 
inti'  in  from  a  tennis  trame  on  the 
Williamshurti'  Inn  courts,  resjilen- 
dent  in  a  Rex  Harrison  tyjie  hat 
worn  at  a  Rex  Harrison  tyiH*  an^le. 

“1  remember  a  headline  1  wrote 
hack  then,”  Jinks  told  E&P.  “The 
45th  National  Guard  of  Oklahoma 
was  hot  news  in  Muskojiee  and. 
when  they  were  called  to  active 
duty  at  Camp  Polk,  in  Louisiana,  my 
orders  were  to  iilay  them  hif>'.  It  was 
even  a  hij>'  story  when  the  advent  of 
the  45th  in  Louisiana  produced  a 
shortajrt*  of  paper  for  record- 


newspaper 

keeping  (jirohahly  kejit  in  sextupli- 
cate).  Anyhow,  over  our  story  about 
the  shortage  1  wrote  a  headline  my 
‘friends’  have  never  foru'otten: 
‘Functions  of  45th  Hamiiered  hy 
Paper  Shortat’e.’  ” 

Then,  too,  besides  his  obvious  tal¬ 
ent  for  editing.  Jinks  may  be  the 
only  newsman  extant  able  to  write  a 
letter  successful  in  fiettinu'  a  job.  In 
Muskoji'ee,  he  was  called  in  to  j>'o  to 
work  as  news  editor  simply  on  the 
evidence  of  a  letter  of  ai)plication. 

“At  the  time  they  calknl  me,  1  for- 
U'ot  to  ask  what  the  i)ay  was,”  Jinks 
recalled.  “I  didn’t  find  out  till  I  re¬ 
ported  for  work.” 

Then  ajiain,  aftei'  Jinks  had 
served  two  years  in  the  army  dur- 
iiijr  the  Korean  war  (teachinfj 
psycholofi'ical  waifare  at  Fort 
Hray'U',  North  Carolina)  another  let¬ 
ter,  this  time  to  manau'inu'  editor 
Miles  Wolff  of  the  (h  cvushoro  (X.C.) 
.Vc/c.s',  ji'ot  him  called  in  for  another 
newspaper  job,  this  time  to  perform 
as  a  jiolice  reporter. 

It  was  at  about  this  time  that  Jinks 
hefi'an  womleriny  if  he  wanted  to 
end  uj)  as  an  editor  or  as  a 
Washington  correspondent.  While 
thinking  it  over,  he  set  about  usiny 
the  GI  bill  to  jret  a  master’s  dejiiee 
at  the  Columbia  Journalism  School 
in  19.5(5.  (Seven  years  later,  as  an 
editor.  Jinks  would  be  on  the  .5()th 
anniversary  honors  list  of  the  Col¬ 
umbia  Journalism  School).  But, 
after  j>'ettinj>'  his  master’s,  it  was 
hack  to  reportin^i',  this  time  covering 
city  hall  for  the  Cluirlotte  (X.C.)  Oh- 
scrrcr.  “It  was  also  at  this  time,” 
Jinks  said,  “that  1  hail  some  of  my 
most  interesting-  experiences  cover¬ 
ing  inteyration.” 

The  editor  in  Jinks  hadn’t  faded, 
however.  He  jnesently  heji'an  to 
serve  as  Monday  niylit  assistant 
city  editor  and  even  to  fill  in  on 
some  editorial  writin{>'.  In  1959,  he 
was  named  city  editor  of  the  Char¬ 
lotte  Observer.  One  yeai'  later,  he 
left  Charlotte  to  become  assistant 
city  editoi'  of  the  Miami  Herald. 

Jinks  attended  his  first  .APMP] 
convention  in  San  Dieji'o  in  19)5(5,  the 
year  he  became  manafi'inR'  editor 
after  serving-  as  city  editor  and  as¬ 
sistant  manau'inf;'  editor  of  the 
Miami  Herald.  By  then,  the 
Washington  correspondent  dream 
was  about  for}>'otten. 

•As  .APME’s  new  president.  Jinks 
said  he  thinks  that  study  of  the 
newspa|)er  craft  should  turn  more 


Larry  Jinks 


to  “Oul'  Chanfi'inu'  Xewsiiapers,” 
which  incidentally  will  he  an  inteji- 
ral  part  of  the  coming'  year’s  con- 
tinuinji'  studies. 

“The  chaiifi'e  isn’t  just  in  technol¬ 
ogy,”  Jinks  said,  “hut  editors  need 
to  think  more  about  circulation  and 
newspaper  jirowth  and  prospeiity 
when  economics  are  aji'ain.st  us  and 
youiifi'  jieople  are  readinji'  less.” 

He  went  on  to  say  that  one  thiiifr 
.APME  needs  is  more  ji'eneral  jiar- 
ticipation.  “We’ve  fi'ot  to  hel])  each 
other  find  what  jieople  want  to  read 
and  how  we  can  best  yive  it  to  them. 
News  is  no  longer  what  the  old- 
timers  thought  it  was.  It  used  to  he 
that  public  institutions  defined 
news.  Xo  longer.  Now  news  is  how 
events  affect  people.” 

As  he  talked.  Jinks  was  charac¬ 
teristically  inten.se  and  serious.  “I 
keep  remindinji'  myself  not  to  foryet 
humor,”  he  said  once. 

But  serious  and  dedicated  is  what 
Jinks  is  and,  as  a  b’lorida  comiietitor 
remarked  durin}*'  the  APMP]  con¬ 
vention,  “He  is  one  of  the  best  or- 
ji'anized  and  coolest  editors  in  the 
business.” 

Unflaiipable  Jinks  may  be  at  the 
office,  hut  not  at  home  with  his  wife, 
Claire,  and  their  three  children — 
Laura  Beth,  Daniel  Carlton  (who 
has  revived  the  Jinks  Journal)  and 
Beau  Pottorff. 

“Whenevei'  Larry  has  to  play 
handyman,”  Mrs.  Jinks  says,  “1 
have  to  take  the  children  out  of  the 
house.  1  can’t  stand  for  them  to  see 
all  the  smashed  i)laster  and  hear 
that  lanKuafje.  But  I’ll  tell  you  one 
thin{>'  that’s  for  sure  about  Lai  ry 
Jinks — he’s  a  ji'ood  kisser!” 
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Ethics  code 
by  editorial 

By  Lenora  Williamson 

The  National  Conference  of 
Editorial  Writers  meeting  in 
Philadelphia  October  7-10  adopted  a 
new  basic  statement  of  principles 
with  only  brief  attempt  at  editing 
the  professional  standards  commit¬ 
tee  report. 

The  adoption  went  smoothly,  in 
contrast  to  the  on-goin^?  debates  at 
annual  conferences  since  1969  and 
spirited  debate  at  last  year’s  Louis¬ 
ville  meeting.  The  latter  session  re¬ 
sulted  in  sending  the  report  back  to 
committee  for  further  work  on  deli¬ 
cate  wording  of  conflict-of-interest 
guidelines  directed  at  syndicates 
and  columnists  and  the  question  of 
whether  the  organization  should 
get  involved  in  criticism  of  people 
outside  its  own  membership. 

The  statement,  as  finally  formu¬ 
lated  by  chairman  Gilbert  Cran- 
berg,  assistant  editorial  page  editor 
of  the  Den  Moines  Register 
Tribune,  and  his  committee,  takes  a 
stand  of  non-acceptance  of  “gifts  of 
value,  free  travel  and  other  favors 
that  can  compromise  integrity,  or 
appear  to  do  so  .  .  .” 

This  section  also  declares,  “The 
editorial  writer  should  never  use  his 
or  her  influence  to  seek  personal 
favors  of  any  kind  .  .  . 

“The  writer  should  be  constantly 
alert  to  conflicts  of  interest,  real  or 
apparent,  including  those  that  may 
ari.se  from  financial  holdings,  sec¬ 
ondary  employment,  holding  public 
office,  or  involvement  in  political, 
civic  or  other  organizations.  Timely 
public  disclosure  can  minimize  sus¬ 
picion. 

“Editors  should  seek  to  hold  syn¬ 
dicates  to  these  standards. 

“The  writer,  further  to  enhance 
editorial  page  credibility,  also 
should  encourage  the  institution  he 
or  she  represents  to  avoid  conflicts 
of  interest,  real  or  apparent.” 

The  syndicate  issue  was  men¬ 
tioned  further  in  the  section  on  giv¬ 
ing  diverse  opinions  opportunity  for 
expression.  It  states,  in  part,  that 
“voice  should  be  given  to  diverse 
opinions,  edited  faithfully  to  reflect 
stated  views.  Targets  of  criticism 
— whether  in  a  letter,  editorial, 
cartoon  or  signed  column — espe¬ 
cially  deserve  an  opportunity  to 
respond;  editors  should  insist  that 
syndicates  adhere  to  this  stan¬ 
dard.” 

The  statement  says  that  the 
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editorial  writer  “always  should 
honor  pledges  of  confidentiality” 
but  that  such  pledges  should  be 
made  only  to  serve  the  public’s  need 
for  information. 

The  new  basic  code  also  states 
that  the  editorial  writer  should  dis¬ 
courage  publication  of  editorials 
prepared  by  an  outside  writing  ser¬ 
vice  and  presented  as  the  news¬ 
paper’s  own.  “Failure  to  disclose  the 
.source  of  such  editorials  is  unethi¬ 
cal,  and  particularly  reprehensive 
when  the  service  is  in  the  employ  of 
a  special  interest.” 

The  issue  of  press  criticism  is  also 
considered  in  the  revised  principles 
w'ith  note  that  the  editorial  writer 
“should  encourage  thoughtful  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  press,  especially  within 
the  profession,  and  promote  adher¬ 
ence  to  the  standards  set  forth  in 
this  statement  of  principles.” 

The  code  also  asks  members  to 
“regularly  review”  conclusions.  “The 
writer  should  not  hesitate  to  con¬ 
sider  new  information  and  to  revise 
conclusions.  When  changes  of  view¬ 
point  are  substantial,  readers 
should  be  informed.” 

“The  editorial  writer,”  the  first 
section  declares,  “should  present 
facts  honestly  and  fully  .  .  .  never 
knowingly  mislead  the  reader,  mis¬ 
represent  a  situation,  or  place  any 
person  in  a  false  light.  No  conse¬ 
quential  errors  should  go  uncor¬ 
rected.” 

The  conference,  meeting  in  the 
Bicentennial  year  in  Philadelphia, 
heard  a  major  address  interpreting 
the  role  of  the  editorial  writer  in  the 
making  of  the  .American  Revolution 
from  one  of  its  own  members — John 
.M.  Harrison,  professor  of  jour¬ 
nalism  and  .American  studies  at 
Pennsylvania  State  University, 
University  Park. 

“The  real  weakness  of  the  edito¬ 
rial  page  today,”  Harrison  declared, 
“is  that  it  so  often  fails  to  exercise 
what  may  be  its  single  most  impor¬ 
tant  function — to  identify  and  em¬ 
phasize  those  problems  which  are  of 
gravest  concern.  With  some  reser¬ 
vations,  perhaps,  these  Patriot 
editors  provided  a  model  worth 
studying  and  emulating.” 

Harrison,  having  detailed  the 
growing  confrontation,  said  that  the 
war  of  words  waged  by  the  news¬ 
papers  and  pamphleteers  of  the 
period  was  surely  one  of  the  key  fac¬ 
tors  in  rousing  an  apathetic  public 
to  action. 


“Is  there  something  in  this  ex¬ 
perience  from  which  today’s  edito¬ 
rial  writers  can  draw  a  lesson’?”  he 
asked.  “I  think  there  is.  I  think  it  is 
that  in  some  causes — those  of  vital 
importance  to  the  welfare  of  a  na¬ 
tion,  or  a  community — there  is  no 
such  thing  as  too  much  critical 
comment.  I  think  our  editorial 
pages  would  be  more  effective  if  we 
recognized  that  fact.  I  think  our 
readers  would  have  greater  respect 
for  us  and  our  product  if  we  did.” 

Harrison  took  note  that  some  re¬ 
spected  friends  in  the  editorial  writ¬ 
ing  business  tell  him  frequently 
that  one  thing  of  which  editorial 
writers  must  especially  beware  is  con¬ 
tinually  harping  on  a  particular 
subject.  “Readers,  they  insist,  grow 
tired  of  being  continually  bom¬ 
barded  with  critical  editorial  com¬ 
ment  on  any  one  subject  .  .  .  But 
every  now  and  then  I  wonder  about 
that  dictum.  I  wonder  about  it  in 
terms  of  those  Patriot  editors  .  .  . 
who  drummed  away  week  after 
week  on  the  themes  of  indepen¬ 
dence,  and  liberty,  and  the  rights  of 
man.  Suppose  they  had  accepted  the 
restraints  of  that  dictum  to  the  ef¬ 
fect  that  readers  grow  tired  of  being 
continually  bombarded  with  critical 
editorial  comment  on  any  one  sub¬ 
ject.  Would  there  have  been  a  war 
for  independence?  Would  we  be 
meeting  in  Philadelphia  today  to 
observe  the  bicentennial  of  our  in¬ 
dependence?” 


Complaint  of  Omaha 
union  is  dismissed 

.Although  picketing  continues  by 
Omaha  Local  190  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Typographical  Union,  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board 
has  dismissed  “in  its  entirety”  a 
union  complaint  against  the  Omaha 
(Neb.)  World-Herald. 

The  World-Herald  was  struck  by 
Local  190  on  May  4, 1973  in  a  dispute 
over  electronic  technology  in  pub¬ 
lishing  the  papers. 

An  NLRB  judge  said  in  his  deci¬ 
sion:  “There  is  no  law  that  says 
when  economic  power  shifts  from 
the  union  to  the  employer  that  the 
employer  cannot  retrieve  some  of 
the  economic  benefits  that  it  lost  in 
.  .  .  prior  contracts.”  He  also  ex¬ 
pressed  the  opinion  that  the 
World-Herald  bargained  in  good 
faith  with  the  printers’  union. 

The  union  can  appeal  the  board’s 
ruling  to  a  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  or 
ask  for  a  rehearing  before  the 
NLRB.  Union  representatives  have 
not  discussed  the  local’s  plans. 
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Quality  of  medical  reporting 


questioned  at 

By  Jane  Levere 

A(l(lressin>>:  a  symposium  of  doc¬ 
tors  and  science  writers  in  Roches¬ 
ter,  N.Y.,  last  week,  Dr.  Lewis 
Thomas,  president  of  the  Memorial 
Sloan-Ketterin>;  Cancer  Center, 
commented  on  Americans’  obses¬ 
sion  with  health  and  science  issues 
at  a  time  when  medical  facts  show' 
they  are  healthier  than  ever  before. 

“The  food  industry  plays  the  role 
of  surro>rate  physician  today.  Chew- 
inj;  Rum  is  sold  as  a  tooth  cleanser. 
Vitamins  have  taken  the  place  of 
prayer.  JoKJtinfr  is  beinf;  done  by 
sw’arms  of  people  in  their  under¬ 
shorts  hopinj;  that  by  this  they’ll 
stay  alive. 

“Meditation  is  jrood  for  the  min<l 
and  better  for  blood  pressure.  .As  a 
people  w'e  have  become  obsessed 
with  health  and  there  seems  to  be 
something:  fundamentally  un¬ 
healthy  in  all  this.’’ 

Whether  .Americans  have  become 
truly  obsessed  with  their  health  is  a 
moot  point,  but  Dr.  Thomas  and  30 
other  symposium  participants,  after 
a  two-day  discussion  of  ethical  prob¬ 
lems  in  biomedical  communications, 
agrreed  the  quality  of  science  report¬ 
ing:  in  .America  today  leaves  much  to 
be  desired. 

.A  complaint  aired  at  the  meeting:, 
held  at  the  University  of  Rochester 
Medical  Center  October  9  and  10 
under  a  g:rant  from  the  Frank  E. 
Gannett  Newspaper  F'oundation, 
W'as  that  too  many  science  stories 
contain  factual  inaccuracies.  Dr. 
-Alfred  Gellhorn,  director  of  the 
Center  for  Biomedical  Education  of 
the  City  Colleg:e  of  New  A'ork,  cited  a 
recent  sampling:  of  new'spapers 
which  revealed  that  only  8.8%  of  190 
science  stories  w’ere  without  error, 
w’hile  52%’  of  the  g:eneral  stories 
were  totally  accurate. 

Factual  inaccuracy  turns  up  on 
television,  too,  said  Gellhorn.  TV 
provides  70%)  of  its  health  informa¬ 
tion  via  commercials,  he  said,  and 
80%  of  the  time  this  information  is 
inaccurate,  misleading:  or  both. 
Gellhorn  also  attacked  the  “Marcus 
Welby  syndrome” — an  unrealistic 
portrayal  of  doctors,  patients  and 
the  problems  they  both  face — 
because  it  has  led  not  only  “to  an 
expectation  that  everything:  can  be 
worked  out  if  you  g:o  to  the  rig:ht 
doctor”  but  also  to  an  increase  in 
malpractice  suits. 

Another  complaint  leveled 
ag:ainst  the  media  concerned  a  ten- 
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dencv  to  use  certain  labels  or 
ph  rases  (g:enetic  eng:ineering:  or  be¬ 
havior  modification,  for  example) 
which  imply  unnecessarily  neg:ative 
connotations.  .According:  to  Dr. 
Bentley  Glass,  disting:uished  pro¬ 
fessor  of  biolog:y  at  the  State  Uni¬ 
versity  of  New  York  at  Stony  Brook, 
mislabeling:  “prevents  an  objective 
consideration  of  (medical)  prob¬ 
lems.” 

Victor  Cohn,  science  and  medical 
w’riter  for  the  Washington  Post, 
came  out  ag:ainst  the  “  ‘anti’  mood, 
the  interest  in  misdeeds,  abuses  and 
possible  abuses  of  medicine  and  all 
of  science”  currently  found  in  the 
press.  “I  am  concerned  about  the 
relish  of  the  media  when  they  hear 
of  some  terrible  new  research  and  be¬ 
lieve  the  worst,”  he  said. 

Pressure,  on  .scientists  to  publish 
finding:s  and  g:ain  fame  and  possible 
advantag:e  in  the  g:rant-g:etting: 
g:ame,  and  on  reporters  to  g:et  the 
proverbial  scoop,  was  cited  as  a 
cause  of  potentially  inaccurate 
stories.  Influential,  too,  according:  to 
Dr.  Louis  Lasag:na,  chairman  of 
pharmacolog:y  and  toxicolog:y  at  the 
University  of  Rochester  School  of 
Medicine  and  Dentistry,  are  the  dif¬ 
fering:  personal  standards  among: 
researchers,  w'ho  vary  “as  to  how 
much  needs  to  be  done  to  nail  down 
conclusions  in  an  experiment.”  Un¬ 
suspecting:  journalists  sometimes 
misinterpret  their  incomplete  and 
not  always  accurate  results. 

Peter  Stoler,  editor  of  Time 
mag:azine’s  medicine  section  stated 
that  in  the  race  to  print  a  story  be¬ 
fore  his  competitors,  the  journalist 
sometimes  checks  facts  less  care¬ 
fully  than  he  should,  or  leaves  off 
qualifiers  W'hen  he  writes  (e.g:.,  re¬ 
porting:  that  a  definite  cure  for  a 
disease  has  been  found  when  only 
clues  have  been  discovered).  “Truth 
is  less  of  a  problem  in  reporting:  sci¬ 
ence  than  perspective.  Stories 
should  include  what  (the  research) 
means,”  he  said. 

But  reporting:  what  research 
means,  what  finding:s  mig:ht  possi¬ 
bly  convey,  will  not  necessarily 
satisfy  the  .American  public,  de¬ 
scribed  by  Earl  Ubell,  director  of 
television  news  at  WNBC-tv,  as 
“locked  into  the  idea  that  science 
should  have  a  practical  societal 
use.”  Having:  witnessed  the  g:reat 
advances  of  the  past  25  or  30 
years — antibiotics,  antihistamines, 
open  heart  surg:ery,  for  example — 
.Americans  unrealistically  expect 


their  medical  new's  to  be  explained 
in  simple  terms  of  black  and  white, 
or,  more  properly,  white  (the 
doctor-g:ood  g:uy)  consistently 
triumphant  over  black  (evil  dis¬ 
ease).  The  public,  and  sometimes 
journalists,  too,  have  difficulty  ac¬ 
cepting:  the  fact,  noted  by  Dr.  Glass, 
that  “the  fundamental  thing:  is  that 
the  nature  of  science  is  to  zig:zag: 
and  reverse  course.” 

An  example  of  the  complex  issues 
involved  in  science  w'riting:  came  up 
in  a  panel  on  the  public’s  “rig:ht  to 
know”  vs.  the  patients’  and  resear¬ 
chers’  “rig:ht  to  privacy.” 

Dr.  Katharine  Sturg:is,  chairman 
emeritus  of  preventive  medicine  at 
the  Women’s  Medical  Colleg:e  of 
Pennsylvania,  in  favor  of  the  re¬ 
searchers’  rig:ht,  said,  “Privacy  is 
desirable  because  if  a  researcher 
has  to  disclose  his  innovative  ideas, 
they  can  be  taken  over  before  he  can 
implement  them.” 

.A  different  perspective  w'as  pro¬ 
vided  by  Dr.  Glass,  who  said  a  grow¬ 
ing:  awareness  of  hereditary  g:enetic 
disorders  must  lead  to  a  reconsider¬ 
ation  of  public  and  private  rig:hts. 
Noting:  that  5%  of  all  babies  born  in 
.America  suffer  from  some  g:enetic 
disorder,  he  said  “the  rig:ht  to  pri¬ 
vacy  of  a  person  in  his  knowledg:e 
that  he  is  a  (g:enetic  disease)  carrier 
must  yield  to  the  rig:ht  of  his  family 
to  know.  The  g:eneral  public  doesn’t 
need  to  know  the  particulars  of 
these  cases  but  it  must  understand 
the  g:eneral  situation.” 

Dr.  Lawrence  .Altman,  medical 
correspondent  for  the  Xeiv  York 
Times,  and  Barbara  Yuncker,  medi¬ 
cal  and  science  writer  for  the  New 
York  Post  and  Good  Housekeeping 
mag:azine,  emphasized  the  right  of 
the  public  to  know  when  its  tax 
monies  fund  scientific  research. 
Yuncker  cited  her  expose  of  misrep¬ 
resentation  of  cancer  research  find¬ 
ings  at  the  Memorial  Sloan- 
Kettering  Center  several  years  ago. 
That  act  w'ouldn’t  have  been  pub¬ 
licized,  she  said,  if  she  hadn’t  un¬ 
covered  it,  because  the  impulse  in 
situations  such  as  these  is  “to  pro¬ 
tect  the  institution  and  its  public 
reputation.” 

Both  writers  mentioned  the  pub¬ 
lic’s  need  for  accurate  information 
on  the  health  of  its  political  leaders. 
Altman  questioned  the  suppression 
or  lack  of  stories  on  the  health  of  the 
late  French  President  Pompidou,  on 
ex-President  Nixon’s  phlebitis  when 
he  traveled  to  Egypt,  and  on  Wilbur 
Mills’  chronic  alcoholism.  “Despite 
the  conflict  (of  rights)  the  public’s 
right  to  know  outweighs  (the  pa¬ 
tients’)  in  the  case  of  political  lead¬ 
ers.  It  is  their  obligation  to  admit 
the  condition  of  their  health,”  .Alt¬ 
man  said. 
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The  ins-and-outs  of  electronic  ad  composition 


The  Harris  220()/4()(X)  System  gives  you  a  fast,  completely  auto¬ 
mated  ad  processing  system. 

On  the  input  side,  you  use  the  Harris  2200  Video  Layout  System 
to  arrange  ad  copy  in  a  full-size  electronic  image  to  match  the 
advertiser’s  layout.  The  operator  can  manipulate  copy  on  the 
screen,  changing  point  size,  typeface,  leading  and  position,  until  he 
is  satisfied  with  the  appearance  and  strikes  the  “set-it”  key. 

On  the  output  side,  the  Harris  Fototronic  4000  includes  an  on¬ 
line  automatic  stabilization  paper  processor /dryer  which  delivers 
high  quality  composition,  ready  for  page  makeup. 

If  you’re  looking  for  more  efficiency  in  ad  setting,  look  to  the 
Harris  2200/4000  System.  Harris  Corporation,  Harris  Composition 
Systems  Division,  P.O.  Box  2080,  Melbourne,  Florida  32901. 
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N.Y.  weekly  for  blacks 
to  publish  bicen  edition 


By  Dan  Lionel 

The  New  Yoi'k  Amsferdaiii  Xeics 
will  publish  a  2r)(;-paKe  Black  Cen¬ 
tennial  special  edition  on  P’ehruary 
18,  IhTd  (luring  “Black  Centennial 
Week". 

Described  as  ‘A  chronicle  of  200 
years  of  the  black  .\inerican  experi¬ 
ence’  in  the  promotional  brochure, 
the  issue  will  he  distrilmted  to 
250,000  families  and  is  expected  to 
have  a  readershij)  of  1,280,000. 

.ABC  circulation  of  the  .Amster¬ 
dam  News,  lar^rest  black  oriented 
newspaper  in  the  United  States  and 
also  the  larjrest  black  owned  busi¬ 
ness  in  New  York,  is  92,500. 

That  a  local  weekly  newspaper 
should  contemplate  so  ambitious  an 
undertakinj;  and  announce  in  ad¬ 
vance  the  number  of  pastes  it  will 
publish  mifrht  he  surprisin};  to  all 
l)ut  those  who  understand  the  well 
oiled  mana>>:ement  and  broad  reader 
loyalty  of  the  00-year-old  newspaper 
that  last  year  fjenerated  $2.8  million 
in  advertisinj?  revenue,  a  whoppinj; 
409f  of  which  was  national. 

.And  while  display  advertisinj?  was 
off  for  the  first  9  months,  comptrol¬ 
ler  Selvin  .Michael  told  K&F’  that  the 
last  month  has  shown  sijjns  of  an 
upturn  that  should  he  evident  in  the 
final  quarter  and  in  early  1970. 
“Classified,  for  the  .Amsterdam 
•News,  has  been  holdin}>:  its  own,” 
Michael  said,  “with  employment 
advertising  actually  showinjt  an  in¬ 
crease." 

Michael  said  the  j)aper  started  a 
Career  Opportunity  Classification  2 
years  ajro  "at  point  zero"  which  is 
now  runninfr  at  I'/i  pajres  per  week 
in  classified  display.  This  is  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  ajtate  help  wanted  in  the 
classified  section.  Classified  itself 
runs  to  9  oi’  10  standard  size  9  col¬ 
umn  pafjes  per  week. 

Michael  credits  the  .Affirmative 
.Action  I’rojrram  with  a  substantial 
assist  in  inducinj;  employers  to 
reach  into  the  black  community  for 
personnel.  The  ads  reflect  the  edu¬ 
cational  status  of  the  News’  read¬ 
ers,  callin>>:  for  scientists,  eiifrineers, 
social  service  specialists  and  collefre 
instructors.  Hijjh  amonj?  the  roster 
of  help  wanted  advertisers  are  fjov- 
ernment  ajjencies  such  as  the  In¬ 
ternal  Revenue  Service,  the  New 
A’ork  State  Power  .Authority  etc. 

.Although  the  .Amsterdam  News 


competes  side  by  side  with  the  New 
York  metros,  by  sharply  definiiifi:  its 
market  and  producinjr  a  dynamic  4 
section,  jrenerously  illustrated  and 
well  written  product,  it  has  won 
over  most  of  New  A’ork’s  major 
stores  w’ho  run  regularly.  .As  for  na¬ 
tional  advertising,  many  daily 
newspapers  in  the  New's’  circulation 
class  might  envy  the  roster.  In  the 
October  issue,  for  example,  a  partial 
list  of  the  national  ads  included 
Dutch  Treats  Little  Cigars,  Seag¬ 
rams  7  crown,  Budweiser  Beer, 
Procter  &  Gamble,  Johnnie  Walker 
Red,  Benson  &  Hedges  lOOs,  Delta 
.Airlines,  Oldsmobile,  .McNaughton 
Canadian  Whiskey,  Contadina  To¬ 
mato  Paste,  Schenley  O.I'.C.  Cana¬ 
dian  Whiskey,  Gulf  Oil  Corporation, 
Eastern  .Airlines,  Pall  Mall,  Black  & 
White  Scotch,  etc.  Some  of  the  ads 
were  especially  designed  for  the 

Home  canning  lid  ad 
campaign  scheduled 

Ball  Corporation,  Muncie,  Ind., 
will  place  ads  in  650  newspapers  over 
the  next  six  months  to  tell  consum¬ 
ers  what  the  company  has  done  to 
alleviate  the  shortage  in  home  can¬ 
ning  lids  and  its  plans  to  increase 
production  next  year.  N.W.  .Ayer 
.ABH  International  is  handling  the 
campaign,  w'hich  is  reaching  an  es¬ 
timated  58  million  households  by  Oc¬ 
tober  15. 

• 

Foodtown  enlarges 
ad  campaign 

The  Foodtown  Supermarket  chain 
based  in  Union,  N.J.,  has  launched 
an  expanded  ad  campaign  which  in¬ 
cludes  “enlarged  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  campaign.”  Designed  by 
Reichenstein  .Advertising,  the  ads 
includes  a  large  cents-off  product 
promotion  and  a  two-week  food  sale 
special.  The  chain  has  100  stores. 

• 

Playboy  names 
new  agency 

Isadore  Lefkowitz  Elgort,  Inc., 
has  been  appointed  advertising 
agency  for  both  Plaifbot)  and  Oui 
magazines,  replacing  McCann- 
Erickson. 


black  community  with  black  models 
or,  in  the  case  of  Procter  &  Gamble, 
a  message  explaining  P&G’s  policy 
of  providing  opportunities  for  blacks 
in  management.  The  ad  featured  a 
black  department  head. 

Developing  this  kind  of  accep¬ 
tance  for  a  black  newspaper  by  na¬ 
tional  advertisers  was  a  longtime  in 
the  making,  according  to  comptrol¬ 
ler  .Michael.  .A  continuing  educa¬ 
tional  job  starting  with  a  survey  of 
its  audience  a  number  of  years  ago 
by  the  Politz  organization,  com¬ 
bined  with  a  growing  recognition  of 
the  market  imjjact  of  the  black 
community  and  the  need  to  appeal 
for  its  business  on  an  individual 
basis,  all  played  a  part. 

To  help  induce  national  advertis- 
eis  to  move  into  the  black  owned 
newspaper  with  solid  schedules,  the 
News  frequently  provides  some  off 
the  beaten  track  merchandising 
stunts.  In  support  of  a  recent  Pall 
Mall  Menthol  drive,  Lucy  Robinson, 
assistant  publisher  recounted  that 
the  paper  ran  a  8  month  long  con¬ 
test  to  name  ‘Miss  .American  To¬ 
bacco’.  “It  developed  circulation,” 
she  said,  “as  well  as  good  will  for 
Pall  Mali’s  cigarettes.” 


Manoff  gets 
wine  account 

Richard  K.  Manoff,  Inc.,  New 
York  is  the  advertising  agency  for 
wines  imported  by  the  Jos.  Garneau 
Co.,  the  import  division  of  Brown- 
F'orman  Distillers  Corp. 

Manoff  will  be  the  agency  for 
broadcast  and  print  advertising  for 
Garneau  wines.  The  Garneau  Co. 
imports  and  markets  Bolla,  the 
leading  line  of  Italian  wines,  Celia 
Lambrusco  and  other  Celia  Wines, 
Noilly  Prat  Vermouths,  Cruse 
French  Wines,  Veuve  Clicquot 
Champagne,  .Anheuser  German 
Wines  and  .Andean  Vineyards 
.Argentine  Wines. 


RCA  boosts  ads 
25%  for  ColorTrak 

RC.A  Corp.,  makers  of  the  new' 
ColorTrack  XL-1()()  television  set, 
plans  to  place  1,800-line  two  color 
ads  in  224  new’spapers  across  the 
country,  part  of  a  multi-media  blitz 
kicking  off  on  Nov.  10. 

The  ad  campaign  designed  by  J. 
Walter  Thompson  reflects  a  25%  in¬ 
crease  in  ad  support  for  RC.A  which 
last  year  spent  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $10  million.  It  will  also  launch  na¬ 
tional  advertising  for  its  black  and 
white  sets,  the  first  time  since  1968. 
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Cooking  schools  hailed 
as  linage  sales  success 


Buoyed  by  the  success  of  its  initial 
sponsorship  of  James  Beard’s  Good 
Cookinj;  School  show  and  exhibition 
last  sprinj;,  the  Xorfolk  Virginian- 
Pilot  and  [jedger-Star  announced  it  1 
will  afjain  sponsor  the  event  next 
year. 

Next  year’s  show  will  have  as  it’s 
theme  “Great  Dinners  .  .  .  .A.t  a 
Price,”  and  will  be  staged  in  approx¬ 
imately  20  cities  in  the  southeastern 
states. 

Dale  Bowen,  general  advertising 
manager  of  the  Virginian-Pilot  and 
Ledger-Star,  said  newspaper  spon¬ 
sorship  of  such  a  show  offers  four 
distinct  advantages: 

1.  It  attracts  national  advertisers 
and  provides  them  a  package  pro¬ 
motion  in  a  multitude  of  markets. 

2.  It  provides  an  attractive  offer¬ 
ing  for  local  retailers  via  tie-in  ad¬ 
vertising  and  show  participation. 

3.  It  enables  newspapers  to  un¬ 
cover  unused  co-op  funds  in  a  wide 
range  of  related  fields. 

4.  Newspaper  co-sponsorship  of¬ 
fers  tremendous  public  relations 
value  in  each  city. 

At  least  10  pages  of  national  ad¬ 
vertising  is  guaranteed  each  par¬ 
ticipating  newspaper,  virtually  all 
of  it  “new”  linage,  according  to 
Bowen. 

Personnel  of  the  Good  Cooking 
School  arrange  national  press 
coverage,  provide  a  complete  pros¬ 
pect  list  of  retail  and  co-op  accounts 
to  newspapers,  editorial  copy  for 
special  sections,  department  store 
appearances  by  food  authorities, 
help  with  supermarket  participa¬ 
tion,  provide  an  operations  manual 
and  timetable  and  make  themselves 
available  well  in  advance  for  consul¬ 
tation  and  special  promotional  ac¬ 
tivities. 

The  newspaper  provides  the  hall, 
the  promotional  impact,  and  sells 
booth  space  to  local  exhibitors, 
tying  the  entire  package  together 
with  a  special  cooking  show  section. 

The  show  itself  consists  of  de¬ 
monstration  classes  by  world  re¬ 
known  Chef  Jacques  Pepin,  who 
shows  those  attending  how  to  pre¬ 
pare  great  dinners  at  a  price  and 
how  they  can  have  more  fun  cooking 
creatively. 

An  association  of  many  of  the 
great  chefs  and  cooking  authorities 
of  the  United  States  and  Europe, 
the  Good  Cooking  School  was 
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formed  by  James  Beard,  Milton 
Glazer,  Burton  Wolf,  and  a  number 
of  their  associates. 

Their  objective  is  to  broaden 


knowledge  of  good  cooking  and  they 
are  dedicated,  not  to  so-called 
“gourmet”  cooking — which  is  ex¬ 
pensive  and  difficult,  as  well  as 
w’asteful — but  to  good  cooking, 
which  they  feel  anyone  interested  in 
better  living  can  do,  with  a  little 
care  and  knowledge. 

.Advertising  managers  interested 
in  further  details  are  invited  to  con¬ 
tact  Bowen  at  150  W.  Brambleton 
Ave.,  Norfolk,  Va.  23501,  phone  (804) 
446-2092. 


NEWSPAPER  EXECUTIVES  . . . 

Do  You  know  about  INAE’s 

Benefits?  YOU  SHOULD!! 

■  Here's  WHY  . . . 

•  Over  800  daily  newspapers  in  the  U  S  and  Canada  belong- so  do 
their  Representatives,  plus  major  Auxiliary  Service  Firms  •  Each 
shares  management/sales  experiences,  techniques  and  expertise 
with  others  —  comprising  a  tremendous  body  of  practical  and  pro¬ 
gressive  knowledge  •  All  size  papers  benefit  (50%  are  under  30M 
circulation)  •  Our  monthly  NEWS  keeps  you  informed  •  Two  Sales 
Conferences  yearly  are  devoted  to  ideas/inspiration  covering  diversi¬ 
fied  aspects  of  newspaper  advertising  and  its  ever-changing  market 

•  Convention  Exhibits  show  hundreds  of  successful  copy/ layout 
ideas  (later  offered  in  book  form)  •  Meeting  DIGEST  —  the 
invaluable  sessions  sent  so  you  don't  lose  this  important  benefit 

•  Management  aids  —  thru  Surveys,  Sales  Training  Courses  (see 
below)  and  many  others. 

Professional  Newspaper  Sales/ Marketing 
Executives  NEED  INAE  .  .  .  and  INAE  NEEDS  YOU! 

Here's  only  ONE  reason  why  Membership  is  Profitable: 

POSITIVE  SELLING '  is  INAE's  latest  staff  Sales  Training  Course  .  .  . 

•  5,847  INAE  salespersons  enrolled  in  only  10  months  •  Inexpensive 
—  only  $9.  or  Less  per  sales  manual  •  Motivational  —  yet  Basic  and 
Factual  •  COVERS  such  needed  staff  subjects  as:  Time  Organiza¬ 
tion,  Handling  Objections,  Meeting  Competitive  Media,  Closing  the 
Sale,  Creative  Service  Selling,  Communications  Devices,  Etc. 
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".ioo  '  UNAE  Mbrship  Comm.,  P.C 

cor('P“  ,  at'*®  at*  ®  was*  ■  ^  P'®*®*  send  me  proof  of  INAE's  benefits; 


Available  to  Members  only! 


INAE  Mbrship  Comm.,  P.O.  Box  147,  Danville,  IL  61832 


T-  need*®  .^aV  '^Ika  cl®*" 


routs® 


JlSs.  Ott.  1  Npr/Firm 

•.iaods'"*’  iiAfO*’-  --Aaett-  I,-:.. 


St*v®.?jVeV!::r  'City 


No  obligation  —  of  course,  except  to  your  newspaper! 


Newspaper-tv  bureaus  war 
over  co-op,  movie  ads 


The  war  to  wrest  away  newspaper 
ad  (lollars  frained  some  steam  this 
month  as  the  Television  Bureau  of 
Advertising;  reopened  battle  on  two 
different  fronts. 

TvB,  never  an  organization  to 
mince  words,  has  launched  two  dif¬ 
ferent  workshops  to  woo  away  ad¬ 
vertisers.  The  first  workshop  held  in 
New  York  with  prospects  of  beinj; 
rolled-out  to  the  rest  of  the  country 
concerns  co-op  ads  placed  by  retail¬ 
ers.  The  second,  not  yet  scheduled 
or  off  the  boards,  is  to  >;rab  a  larger 
share  of  movie  theater  ads. 

Usinj;  a  two-day  w’orkshop  for  re¬ 
tailers,  manufacturers  and  agen¬ 
cies,  the  TvB  made  a  concerted  ef¬ 
fort  to  talk  its  audience  into  spend¬ 
ing;  $1  billion  of  unspent  co-op  funds. 
With  a  format  featurinj;  co-op 
heavies  like  Eastman  Kodak,  .Arrow 
Shirt  and  the  Ueminf;ton  division  of 
Sperry  Rand,  TvB  treated  retailers 
to  a  how-to  presentation. 

However,  not  all  retailers  were 
sold  on  the  effacacy  of  tv  co-op  dol¬ 
lars.  One  retailer  mentioned  that 
most  major  retailers  were  already 
usint;  their  co-op  ad  allowances  and 
that  it  was  really  the  smaller  re¬ 
tailer  (who  uses  newspapers)  who 
(loesn’t  f;o  the  way  of  tv.  The 
reason?  Tv,  the  small  retailer  feels, 
is  too  expensive. 

The  proj;ram  ran  similar  to  those 
of  N.ACON  (Newspaper  Advertisin>; 


Cooperative  Network)  whose  sole 
purpose  has  been  to  f;et  more  retail¬ 
ers  to  utilize  co-op  funds  in  news¬ 
papers. 

On  the  other  front,  the  TvB  ran 
opposite  a  series  of  presentations  by 
the  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau 
on  the  subject  of  movie  promotion. 
.According  to  TvB  president  Roger 
I).  Rice,  the  motion  picture  industry 
can  double  attendance  in  coming 
years  by  giving  tv  a  growing  role  in 
reaching  the  youth  market. 

Although  the  tv  man  did  not  give 
figures  that  proved  tv  promos  for 
current  films  produced  significantly 
larger  audiences,  he  claimed  that  tv 
did  reach  the  youth  market. 

“Only  tv  allows  the  public  to  sam¬ 
ple  the  contents  of  movies  by  offer¬ 
ing  the  same  winning  ingredients 
that  make  movie  going  a  great  ex¬ 
perience  .  .  .”  he  sai<l.  Rice  did  not 
mention  the  fact  that  some  media 
experts  believe  tv  has  drastically 
bitten  into  Hollywood’s  box  office 
coffers  in  the  past,  luring  potential 
movie  goers  to  the  home  screen  in¬ 
stead. 

Neither  did  Ftice  mention  the 
N.AB’s  claim  that  newspaper  movie 
ads  have  tested  far  better  than  tv 
ads  alone.  The  television  people  did 
promise  that  a  presentation — as  of 
yet  uncompleted — would  be  forth¬ 
coming. 

The  attack  runs  contradictory  to 


SOMETHING  COOKING? 


The  food  experts  in  "Test-Town,  Pa." 
get  your  product  off  to  a  good  start! 

Altoona  puts  over  35,000  test  kitchens  at  your  dis¬ 
posal.  They're  in  the  homes  of  4  out  of  5  families 
in  the  market,  where  people  rely  on  one  news¬ 
paper  for  almost  all  their  news,  and  all  their  daily 
buying  information. 

Isolation  from  outside  metro  markets,  compact 
area,  typical  distribution  patterns  and  convenient 
shipping  all  make  testing  here  easy  as  apple 
pie.  For  speed,  reliability,  economy,  results,  it's 
Altoona  the  test  that  satisfies! 


For  information 
on  a  schedule  in 
Altoona,  call 
Richard  E.  Beeler, 
Ad  Manager,  at 
814-944-7171. 


We  deliver  Altoona 

ALTOONA  PENNSYLVANIA'S  ONLY  DAILY  NEWSPAPER 

Eltoona  SIRirror 


an  October  2  presentation  by  N.AB 
in  New  Orleans.  There  Charles 
M.  Kinsolving  Jr.,  NAB  vice- 
president-marketing,  told  the  an¬ 
nual  convention  of  the  National 
.Association  of  Theatre  Owners  that 
their  best  bets  for  doubling  audi¬ 
ences  would  be  the  already  active 
person  who  spends  more  time  out 
and  less  time  at  home. 

In  an  interview  of  8,8(55  adult  wo¬ 
men,  Kin.solving  found  only  28%  had 
seen  a  movie  within  the  month,  but 
another  28%)  had  attended  sports 
events,  live  entertainments  or 
meetings. 

Noting  that  upscale  black  families 
are  also  prime  moviegoers,  he  cited 
a  study  that  showed  77%  of  such 
families  with  incomes  over  $10,000 
read  a  daily  paper,  while  college 
educated  blacks  averaged  a  reader- 
ship  of  81%. 

He  also  mentioned  a  recent 
bureau  test  that  compared  the  ef¬ 
fectiveness  of  newspaper  to  tv  ads 
in  launching  a  motion  picture.  That 
test  in  Atlanta,  Ga.  and  Dallas, 
Texas  for  the  20th  Century  Fox  re¬ 
lease,  “The  Nickel  Ride”  proved  a 
launch  budget  totally  devoted  to 
newspapers  as  opposed  to  a  70/80 
split  (favoring  television  spot.s)  gave 
better  results  by  a  two  to  one  mar- 
gin. 

Kinsolving  also  warned,  “The  mo¬ 
tion  picture  theatre  industry  should 
anticipate  the  coming  threat  of  pay 
tv  and  video  discs  or  cassettes  and 
fight  back  with  an  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  which  sells  the  unique  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  seeing  a  movie  in  a 
theatre.” 

.Among  his  creative  ad  solutions 
to  getting  good  newspaper  movie 
ads  were: 

— continue  the  trend  of  telling  the 
reader  w'hat  the  movie  is  about; 

— use  large  dominant  ads  on 
movie  pages,  since  eight  out  of  10 
readers  open  their  newspapers  to 
those  pages  and  52%'  decide  which 
movie  to  see  the  same  day  they  go; 

— run  color  ads  when  possible; 

— experiment  with  multiple  ap¬ 
peal  ads; 

— develop  a  strong  identity  and 
promote  it; 

— and  make  promotional  tie-ins 
between  movies  and  other  ac¬ 
tivities. 

The  war  for  ad  dollars  especially 
the  battles  staged  by  TvB  is  seen  as 
yet  another  turn  in  the  industry’s 
attempt  to  get  more  of  the  retail  dol¬ 
lar. 

Last  year  TvB  announced  its  at¬ 
tempts  to  get  those  dollars  with 
w'orkshops  similar  to  the  ones  it  now 
plans.  The  results  at  that  time  w'ere 
not  significantly  improved  from  its 
usual  growth  rate. 
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from  Wood-Hoe 

Thinking  Di-Litho?  Look  at  the  newest. 

Our  superior  non-contact  system  offers  advantages  you’ll  want  to  investigate  before 
you  invest. 

For  example,  Wood-Hoe  Di-Litho  can  be  mounted  inside  or  outside  the  press  unit. 
(We  like  to  let  you  do  things  the  way  that's  best  for  you). 

An  exclusive  Jet  Air  Water  Motion  provides  uniform  distribution  of  dampening 
solution. 

And  a  four-section  Jet  Air  manifold  operates  in  one-page  increments  to  suit  the  width 
of  the  paper. 

There’s  more  you’ll  want  to  know  about,  too.  And  consider  this:  One  price  includes 
installation  . . .  on-press  copper  plating  of  ink  drums . . .  saddles  . . .  plate  registration 
system . . .  complete  water  circulating  system  ...  air  supply . . .  engineering . . .  and 
start-up  training  in  your  plant. 

The  more  you  look  into  it, 
The  more  you'll  be  convinced 

Wood-Hoe  Di-Litho.  Worth  looking  into.  After  all,  we’ve 
specialized  in  better  printing  systems  for  1 70  years. 

Write  or  cal  I  us,  or  contact  your  Wood-Hoe  representative  for 

more  information.  vv 


WOOD-HOE 


0  0  0 


Division  of  Wood  Industries.  Inc. 

333  Cedar  Avenue.  Middlesex.  N.J.  08846 
201-469-6600 


Colormatic  unit  with  color  couple 


®  Di-Litho  is  a  registered  trademark  of 
AN  PA  R I 


Newspapers  must  ‘hold 
the  fort’  in  next  year 


By  Gerald  B.  Healey 

Lookin}?  at  the  immediate  future 
of  newspapers,  Robert  N.  Browm, 
retirinj;  president  of  the  Inland 
Daily  Press  Association  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  8  Indiana  daily  newspap¬ 
ers,  sees  difficult  times  ahead,  at 
least  through  1976. 

In  a  retrospective  look  at  his  term 
as  top  officer  of  Inland,  whose  mem¬ 
bership  (514)  extends  through  25  of 
the  United  States  and  central 
Canada  says  that  today’s  compli¬ 
cated  economy  and  the  downturn  in 
business  conditions  have  combined 
to  strain  the  abilities  of  every  man¬ 
ager. 

In  this  atmosphere.  Inland  has 
lent  support,  with  seminars  on 
many  important  subjects,  plus  regu¬ 
lar  reports  on  the  state  of  business 
and  2  formidable  conventions. 
Brown  said. 

Viewing  the  future.  Brown  pre¬ 
dicted  “almost  certainly”  a  substan¬ 
tial  wage  increase  for  papermakers 
who  are  currently  on  strike  in 
Canadian  newsprint  mills. 

These  hikes  will  he  passed  along 
to  publishers  as  costs  per  ton  of 
newsprint  are  hiked,  he  said.  This, 
combined  with  the  sluggish 
economy  which  he  predicted  will 
continue  through  1976,  will  test  the 
ability  of  every  newspaper  manager 
to  maintain  good  profitability. 

Programs  valuable 

“This  will  enhance  the  value  of 
nearly  every  program  offered  by  In¬ 
land,”  Brown  remarked. 

In  his  opinion,  although  current 
government  deficit  spending  may 
jiroduce  a  temporary  upsurge  in  the 
U.S.  economy,  the  eventual  result 
will  be  a  tremendous  increase  in  the 
rate  of  inflation.  This,  combined 
with  the  energy  shortage,  will  pre¬ 
vent  a  long-term  upturn  in  the 
economy  until  these  problems  have 
been  surmounted. 

“As  if  this  weren’t  enough,  mana¬ 
gers  are  under  further  pressure  due 
to  the  rapidly  expanding  federal 
bureaucracy,”  Brown  said.  “Taxes 
and  controls  also  make  the  accumu¬ 
lation  of  capital  very  difficult.  All  of 
these  things  combined  put  tre¬ 
mendous  emphasis  on  the  need  for 
effective  management  and  make 
the  need  for  programs  such  as  In¬ 
land  provides  all  the  greater.” 

Pointing  out  that  “if  there  is  one 
prime  ingredient  essential  to  the 
success  of  any  association,  it  is  the 


involvement  of  people,”  Brown  said 
the  conventions  this  year  were 
planned  to  include  the  nuts  and 
bolts  of  newspaper  operation. 

Regional  seminars 

With  the  establishment  of  the  as¬ 
sociation  foundation  this  year,  fu¬ 
ture  seminars  on  important  sub¬ 
jects  can  possibly  be  given  on  a  reg¬ 
ional  basis,  enabling  the  participa¬ 
tion  of  smaller  newspapers  who 
cannot  afford  the  time  and  money 
for  more  remote  seminars.  They  will 
also  benefit  those  middle  or  lower 
management  people,  so  vital  to  the 
success  of  any  newspaper,  whose 
position  does  not  justify  their  being 
sent  long  distances  to  attend  a 
seminar,  but  who  could  neverthe¬ 
less  be  aided  greatly  by  such  expo¬ 
sure. 

Brown  was  most  outspoken  dur¬ 
ing  his  tenure  concerning  the  con¬ 
fusion  surrounding  advertising 
formats.  He  has  asserted  that  it 
should  not  have  come  about  in  the 
first  place.  He  emphasized  that 
these  were  personal  opinions  and 
that  no  action  on  the  matter  had 
been  taken  by  the  Inland  associa¬ 
tion. 

He  told  E&P  he  was  “glad  to  see 
that  a  number  of  papers  had  second 
thoughts  and  decided  not  to  narrow 
webs.  Hopefully,  however,  when  a 
new  round  of  newsprint  price  in¬ 
creases  comes  along,  a  trend  to  nar¬ 
row  webs  will  not  occur  once  again,” 
he  said.  “There  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  but  that  this  format  confusion 
has  cost  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  in  advertising,  and  I  am  re¬ 
ally  surprised  that  advertisers  went 
as  long  as  they  did  before  insisting 
upon  some  degree  of  standardiza¬ 
tion. 

“The  F'ormat  Committee  (ANPA) 
did  about  as  well  as  they  could 
under  the  circumstances,  but  I  feel 
that  the  6  different  column  widths 
proposed  will  eventually  have  to  be 
further  reduced  in  number.” 

Newsprint  relations 

Brown  reported  that  the  Inland 
Newsprint  Committee  has  been  ex¬ 
tremely  active  in  building  good  rela¬ 
tionships  with  the  newsprint  indus¬ 
try.  Some  trying  times  are  ahead,  he 
feels,  and  better  solutions  can  be 
found  through  mutual  respect  for 
each  other’s  problems. 

He’s  for  photo  and  news  contests, 
as  being  continued  by  Inland,  since 
they  provide  a  means  of  peer  recog¬ 


Cox  may  build 
pulp  and  paper 
mill  in  Georgia 

Cox  Enterprises,  Inc.,  is  planning 
the  construction  of  a  new  pulp  and 
paper  mill  at  Augusta,  Ga.,  to  cost 
an  estimated  $125  million. 

The  mill  would  use  solid  waste 
materials  from  the  Augusta  area  to 
produce  energy  to  be  used  in  the 
manufacturing  process. 

An  announcement  by  Josef  C. 
Patchen,  of  Patchen,  Mingledorff 
and  Associates,  Inc.,  designers  of 
the  mill,  said  the  plant  would  be 
opened  and  operated  by  Cox  Enter¬ 
prises,  owners  of  newspapers  in  At¬ 
lanta,  Miami,  Dayton,  and 
Springfield,  Ohio  and  West  Palm 
Beach. 

Patchen  said  a  feasibility  study 
will  require  from  six  to  nine  months 
and  construction  would  begin  in 
about  a  year.  Construction  would 
take  about  three  years. 

Cox  Enterprises  has  agreed  to  pay 
most  of  the  cost  of  the  feasibility 
study  and  then  will  become  owner 
and  developer,  the  announcement 
said. 

Cox  built  a  newsprint  mill  adja¬ 
cent  to  the  Continental  Can  Co.,  in 
1965  and  three  years  later  sold  it  to 
Abitibi  Paper  Co. 


nition  for  those  newspapers  and  in¬ 
dividuals  whose  achievement 
merits  this  public  recognition.  The 
same  goes  for  awards  for  superior 
typography  and  community  service. 

Shoppers  continue  to  be  a  worri¬ 
some  problem  for  newspapers  in 
many  areas.  The  techniques  of  com¬ 
petition  are  varied,  but.  Brown 
warned,  newspapers  cannot  afford 
to  be  complacent  about  the  multi¬ 
plicity  of  throw  aways. 

(A  special  session  to  analyze  and 
study  shopper  operation  is  part  of 
the  October  19-21  meeting). 

He  said  that  under  the  guidance 
of  Ralph  Roth,  Inland  president¬ 
elect,  the  association  will  become 
even  more  effective  in  serving 
the  newspaper  profession  and 
strengthening  that  industry  “upon 
which  the  freedom  of  our  entire 
country  rests.” 


Blackburn  elected 

William  Blackburn,  publisher  of 
the  Joliet  Herald-S'eu's,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Illinois  Daily 
Newspaper  Markets. 
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Wheeler  to  president 
of  South  Bend  Tribune 

Warren  G.  Wheeler,  Jr.,  who  most 
lecently  served  as  executive  vice- 
l)resi(lent  of  the  South  lieiid  Trih- 
Hue,  has  l)een  named  i)resident.  He 
l)ecomes  the  first  person  in  the 
year  history  of  the  Tribune  to  be¬ 
come  president  of  the  orjranization 
without  first  havinjr  been  a  major 
stockholder. 

Wheeler  moves  to  the  presidency 
of  the  corporation  after  servinjr  as 
executive  vicepresident  since  1971. 
Prior  to  that  he  served  as  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  manajrer  and  held 

executive  positions  with  several 
Tribune  subsidiaries.  He  hetjan  his 
association  with  the  Tribune  on 
February  2,  1948,  as  a  police  repor¬ 
ter. 

Wheeler  succeeds  P’ranklin  D. 
Schurz,  Sr.,  who  was  named  chair¬ 
man  of  the  hoard.  .At  the  Tribune, 
Wheeler  was  a  reporter,  news  editor 
and  personnel  director  before  heinj; 
named  assistant  to  the  president  in 
1957. 

Wheeler  is  a  jiast  president  of  the 
Inland  Daily  Press  .Association  and 
the  Newspaper  Personnel  Relations 


M  Ai.coi.M  MacKinnon,  former  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Boston  Typojrraphical 
Union — named  employee  relations 
manager  of  the  Hontoo  G/o/»c. 

*  *  * 

Dominick  Maci.iako,  vicepresident 
and  jjeneral  manajrer.  Valley  New.s- 
papers,  Inc.  in  Delaware — to  adver¬ 
tising;  clirector,  Dela  iva  re  State 
\eies,  Dover.  O.  1).  Baii.ky,  advertis¬ 
ing  director  for  the  State  News — 
now  vicepresident  for  marketin>;  for 
Independent  Newspapers,  Inc.  Ron 
Stkvkns,  manajrinj;  editor  of  the 
State  News — now  executive  editor 
for  Independent,  the  parent  com¬ 
pany.  B  akhaua  Jokoan,  copy  editor  at 
the  Dover  paper — now  copy  desk 
chief. 


/"  \ 
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news-people 


RECOUNTING  many  memories  of  his  50  years 
association  with  the  South  Bencf  (Ind.)  Tribune, 
Franklin  D.  Schurz,  Sr.  takes  occasion  to  an¬ 
nounce  he  is  retiring  as  president  of  The  Tribune 
Corporation.  Schurz  also  announced  the  corpo¬ 
ration  has  named  him  chairman  of  the  board. 

.Association.  He  also  .served  on  the 
hoard  of  directors  of  the  Hoosier 
State  Press  .Association.  He  is  cur¬ 
rently  president  of  the  Inland  Daily 
Press  Foundation. 


S.  John  Siam,  publisher  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  Aasoaia  (Conn.) 
Erenituj  Sentinel — to  the  same  post 
at  the  Fitehhnrf)  (Mass.)  Dailif  Sen¬ 
tinel  and  its  sister  publication,  the 
Leonii n^ter  (Mass.)  E nterprise.  He 
succeeds  J.  Robkrt  Pei.i.ktikr,  now 
on  a  leave  of  absence. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

PhtANK  O’Neii.1.,  publisher  of  the 
Redwood  Citif  (Calif.)  Trihnne — 
elected  president  of  the  California 
Newspaper  Youth  Foundation,  Inc. 
♦  ♦ 

Ei.i.iott  Brack,  general  manager, 
(hvinnett  Dailif  Xeu's,  Lawrence- 
ville,  Ga. — winner  of  the  Georgia 
.Association  of  Realtors  George 
Erwin  award  for  excellence  in  real 
estate  reporting.  Erwin  was  for¬ 
merly  real  estate  editor  of  the  At¬ 
lanta  Journal. 

♦  *  * 

Brice  H.  Montcomery,  54,  assis¬ 
tant  photo  chief  of  the  Tampa  (Fla.) 
Tribn  ne-Ti nie>f — promoted  to  chief 
of  the  photo  department,  succeeding 
Bii.i,  Lamneck.  no  longer  with  the 
paper. 

*  * 

Jcl.iAN  DeVries,  medical  editor, 
.Arizona  Republic,  Phoenix,  first 
prize  winner  of  the  1975  Journalism 
.Awards  Competition  ($500)  of  the 
.American  Society  of  .Anes¬ 
thesiologists. 


.Ai.hert  Kafk,  UPI  foreign  corres¬ 
pondent  in  .Asia — now  UPI  assistant 
director  of  personnel  relations  in 
N.Y. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Jack  Formes,  display  advertising 
staff,  Ventura  Countp  (Calif.)  Star- 
Free  Pre.'is — retiring  after  a  48-year 
newspaper  career. 

*  ♦  * 

James  Cummins,  graduate  student 
in  broadcast  journalism  at  .Ameri¬ 
can  University,  Washington,  D.C. 
—winner  of  the  Jack  Jurey  Scholar¬ 
ship  established  in  memory  of  the 
late  Washington  newsman. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

J  ames  Lyti.e,  formerly  with  .Million 
Markets  Newspapers — now  with  the 
N.Y.  sales  staff  of  Knight-Ridder 
Newspaper  Sales,  as  is  Thomas  Kei. 
i.EY,  formerly  advertising  director  of 
the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times. 

*  *  * 

Kathleen  Tobin,  staff  member. 
Community  Herald  Newspapers, 
Monona,  Wise. — named  editor  and 
A.  D.  Horn,  formerly  w'ith  the 
Winona  (Minn.)  Daily  Xeies — to 
managing  editor,  the  Herald  and 
.McFarland  Community  Life. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Richard  Struct,  Washington  news 
correspondent  for  over  50  years  for 
the  C h  rist ia  n  Science  .Monitor — 
winner  of  the  National  Press  Club’s 
Fourth  Estate  award. 

♦  ♦  * 

Kay  Gacse — to  personnel  man¬ 
ager,  Yakima  (Wash.)  Herald- 
Republic. 

iC  3|C  9|( 

Robert  Moorehead,  city  editor, 
Portland  (Me.)  Evening  Express — 
elected  to  the  board  of  corporators 
of  the  .Maine  Savings  Bank. 

Hi  i|^^ 

Gerald  McCann,  media  director, 
Vornado,  Inc. — now  with  the  adver¬ 
tising  sales  staff  of  the  N.J.  edition 
of  the  -V.y.  Daily  Xeu's. 

*  *  * 

Ronald  Harrlst,  formerly  with  the 
Jackson  (Miss.)  Clarion-Ledger — 
named  AP  state  editor  of  Missis¬ 
sippi. 

*  ♦  * 

John  Brewer,  news  editor,  L.A. 
bureau  of  the  .AP — named  assistant 
chief  of  the  AP  Seattle  bureau,  to 
succeed  Gregg  Herrington,  now  city 
editor  of  the  Vancouver  (Wash.) 
Columbian.  Steven  Weiner,  AP 
Spokane  correspondent — now  state 
news  editor  for  .AP  in  Seattle;  .Alton 
Baker  III,  .AP  correspondent  in 
Syracuse,  N.Y. — to  succeed  Weiner 
in  Spokane. 
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in  the  news 


CnAKi.Ks  C AKi’KNTKK,  iiews  editor, 

H inif i Hffton  (\V.  Va.)  Advertiser — 
named  circulation  director  of  the 
Huntinjrton  papers.  Don-  Maynk, 
manajjinj;  editor  of  the  flerald- 
Dispateh — to  director  of  public  ser¬ 
vice  and  promotion  for  the  papers. 
Wii.i.iAM  SoiTHKKi.AM),  Herald- 
Dispatch  news  editor,  succeeds 
Mayne.  Cai  penter  succeeds  Chaki.ks 
Gkinkk,  now  with  the  Aflaiitie  Citif 
(X.J.)  Press  and  Mayne  follow’s 
I’ktkk  F’ki.i.ows,  who  resijjned. 

^  * 

M K  HAKI.  (Ikaham,  legislative  re- 
poi’ter,  Vtt  neon  re r  (B.C.)  Siai-Re- 
porter  named  administrative  asst, 
to  Lome  .Xicolson,  housinj;  minis¬ 
ter. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Chaki.ks  Ki’kai.t,  one-time 
reporter-columnist  for  the  Charlotte 
(X.C.)  Sews  and  currently  CBS  news 
correspondent — awarded  a  1975  dis- 
tinjruished  achievement  aw’ard  for 
hroadcastinj;  by  the  Journalism 
.\lumni  .\ssn.  of  the  U.  of  Southern 
California. 

*  *  * 

Wii.i.iAM  Ryan,  former  special 
correspondent — named  mana}>:inf>: 
editor  of  Environment  Xewsfea- 
tures,  a  new'  worldwitle  service. 

*  ♦  :|c 

Donald  Shii-man’,  vicepresident 
and  advertising  director,  Troy 
(Ohio)  Daily  Seirs — elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  .Advertisint?  Executives 
.■\ssn.  of  Ohio  Daily  Xew'spapers. 
Jamks  Mi’c'ki.ky,  Akron  Beacon 
Jon  rnal — elected  vice  president; 
.XoKMAN  Rockwki.l,  Medina  County 
Cazette — secretary;  .\i.a\  Da\t, 
Cleveland  Plaiti  Dealer — treasurer. 

*  *  * 

Joan  Pi.kssnkr,  formerly  with  the 
Riverside  (Calif.)  Press-E nterprise 
— opened  her  own  advertising:  and 
public  relations  aj>:ency  in  San 
Jacinto,  Calif. 

*  ♦  * 

.•\la\  Stri'N'k,  publisher,  McCook 
(Xeb.)  (razette — elected  president  of 
the  Xebraska  Outstate  Daily  Pub¬ 
lishers  .A.ssn.  David  Lyons,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Columbus  Telegram  — 
vicepresident;  Donald  Skaton,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Hastings  Tribune — 
secretary-treasurer. 

H/i  Hfi 

Kkith  Bai.on,  formerly  with  the 
Detroit  Free  Press — named  display 
advertisinj;  manager,  Tallahassee 
(F'la.)  Democrat. 

♦  *  ♦ 

IsADORK  Odksky,  circulation  man- 
a}?er  for  the  Toledo  (Ohio)  Times 
since  1947  and  former  president  of 
the  Old  Xewsboys  Goodfellow 
.•\ssn. — retiring. 
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UPl  editor  joins 
St.  Petersburg  Times 

Wilbur  G.  Landrey,  foreijjn  editor 
of  United  Press  International  will 
join  the  St.  Petersburg  Times  as 
foreign  news  editor  on  Xov.  10, 
Times  editor  and  president  Eujrene 
Patterson  announced. 

For  the  last  five  years  Landrey 
has  been  the  Xew  York-based  editor 
in  char^fe  of  UPI’s  worldwide  net¬ 
work  of  new'Sfjatherinjr  bureaus  and 
of  their  foreign  news  dispatches  to 
m  e  r  i  c  a  n  n  e  w' s  p  a  pe  r  s . 

“.After  27  years  of  orijrinatinp,- 
foieij>:n  new’s  at  the  source.  Bill 
Landrey  is  joiniiif;  The  Times  to  de¬ 
vise  new’  w’ays  of  presenting  foreign 
new’s  at  the  outlet,”  Patterson  said. 

“He’ll  be  innovatinfj  methods  to 
}>:ive  our  readers  a  rational  and 
comprehensive  picture  of  foreijjn 
new’s  daily,  backed  up  by  personal 
analytical  columns  drawinjr  on  his 
sources  abroad,  and  he’ll  be  firinj? 
himself  in  on  occasional  overseas 
stories  that  need  development.  His 
charter  is  to  orfjani'/.e  the  most 
coherent  foreijrn  news  packajre  in 
the  business  at  the  point  w’here  it’s 
printed.” 

Landrey,  51,  served  UPl  as  a 
forei}?n  correspondent  for  more 


Kknt  Frkkland,  executive  editor. 
Cocoa  Fla.  Today — named  manaji:- 
inf?  editor  of  the  San  Bernardino 
(CiiWf.)  Sun-Telegntm  to  succeed  Tkd 
Warmhold,  now’  features  editor  of 
the  Dallas  Times  Herald.  Richard 
Thikn,  manafjinff  editor,  Bingham¬ 
ton  (X.Y.)  S a  n-B  ullet  i n — named 
editor  of  the  Marion  (Ind.)  Chronicle 
Tribune  to  succeed  Richard  .Martin, 
now  editor  of  the  Kenosha  (Wise.) 
Sews.  The  Sun-Tele{?ram,  Sun- 
Bulletin,  and  Chronicle  Tribune  are 
all  owned  by  Gannett. 


FRENCH  CONNECTION— Do  La  Lam,  editor 
and  publisher  of  a  newspaper  in  Vietnam  be¬ 
fore  the  communist  take-over  last  spring,  has 
joined  the  composing  room  staff  of  the  Natchez 
Democrat.  Lam,  who  is  rapidly  learning  English, 
chats  with  reporter  Jackie  Ryan  (left)  during  a 
discussion  with  Mary  Ann  Tucker  and  her  dad. 
Democrat  composing  room  supervisor  Fielding 
Tucker.  Ms.  Ryan,  fluent  in  French,  helps  inter¬ 
pret  for  Lam. 


FOREIGN  EDITOR — Walter  Logan,  61,  assistant 
foreign  editor  of  United  Press  International  for 
the  past  5  years,  has  been  named  foreign  editor 
to  succeed  Wilbur  G.  Landrey,  who  has  joined 
the  St.  Petersburg  Times. 


than  two  decades  in  F^urope,  the 
Middle  F]ast,  .Africa  and  Latin 
.America  before  returninjr  to  Xew’ 
York  a.s  chief  of  all  foreij;n  news  for 
the  w’ire  service.  In  recent  years  he 
has  traveled  w’ith  Secretary  of  State 
Henry  .A.  Kissinjjer  on  trips  ranjjinj? 
from  Pekin jr  to  Cairo. 


Lk\v  Winki.f.r,  manafjinf;  editor, 
Rockford  (Ill.)  Register-Republic — to 
manaLrinjr  editor,  Delaware  County 
(Pa.)  Daily  Times.  Ci.ikk  Rainky, 
former  Times  manaj^inj;  editor — to 
associate  editor. 

*  ♦  * 


Chari.ks  E.  F’lynn’ — named  editor 
and  jjeneral  manajjer  of  the  Cham¬ 
paign  {lU.)  Sews-Cazette  succeedinf; 
)?eneral  manafrer  Phil  Handi.ky,  re¬ 
tired.  Flynn’s  combined  role  antici¬ 
pates  the  retirement,  also,  of 
Harold  Hoi.mks,  who  has  been  with 
the  paper  4.‘J  years. 

*  ♦  * 

Doi’oi.as  Fknichki. — now  a  jjeneral 
assi)j:nment  reporter  with  the  Tulsa 
(Okla.)  Tribune. 
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All  alone  at  the  jail- 


Ten  seconds  of  photographs 
bring  $2,000  to  student 


By  John  H.  Mcl^ain 

A  younK  photojrrapher  who 
playtMl  a  hunch  by  sittinjr  up  all 
ni{;ht  alone  at  California’s  San 
Mateo  county  jail  was  on  hand  to 
snap  exclusive  photos  of  newspaper 
heiress  Patty  Hearst  heins  taken  to 
her  September  19  arraignment. 

Ten  seconds  of  shooting  has  so  far 
netted  more  than  $2,090  for  19- 
year-old  Paul  Sakuma  of  Palo  .Alto, 
who  sold  his  copyrijrhted  pictures  to 
the  .Associated  Press,  .Vcjc.succcA'  and 
Sygma,  an  international  photo 
agency  based  in  Paris. 

Sakuma,  a  San  .Jose  State  Univer¬ 
sity  photojournalism  student  who 
strings  for  the  Palo  Alto  Times  and 
Redwood  Citif  Tribune,  was  among  a 
score  of  photographers  to  converge 
at  the  jail  after  hearing  that 
Catherine  and  Randolph  Hearst 
planned  a  news  conference  the 
evening  of  September  18. 

“1  drove  up  to  the  county  jail  in 
Redwood  City  at  about  11  p.m.  that 
night,”  Sakuma  recalled.  “It  seemed 
like  about  100  people  from  the  press 
were  already  there.  So  1  just  waited 
around  with  them  until  the  Hearsts 
showed  up  around  midnight. 

“.As  the  Hearsts  were  being  inter¬ 
viewed,  1  went  ahead  and  shot  the 
conference  along  with  the  other 
photographers  there.” 

But  then,  Sakuma  said,  some¬ 
thing  strange  happened.  “As  soon 
as  the  news  conference  ended,  the 
press  left. 

“I  couldn’t  understand  it.  I  was 
just  standing  there  practically  by 
myself.” 

Sakuma,  working  on  assignment 
for  the  Palo  Alto  Times,  raced  home 
to  print  his  photos  of  the  midnight 
conference.  .After  dropping  prints 
off  at  the  Times  office,  he  headed 
back  to  Redwood  City. 

“I  had  this  hunch  that  they  might 
move  Patty  very  early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  to  avoid  taking  chances,” 
Sakuma  said.  “It  wuis  3  a.m.  Friday 
when  I  finally  got  back  down  to  the 
jail.  I  just  sat  around  and  walked 
around,  waiting  for  something  to 
happen. 

“I  knew  if  they  decided  to  move 
her,  I’d  have  an  exclusive.  My 
hunch  proved  right.” 

After  a  solitary  all-night  w'ait  in 
the  cold  corridors,  the  moment  fi¬ 
nally  arrived.  At  8:07  a.m.  the  steel 
doors  to  the  maximum  security  area 


A  somber  Potty  Hearst  follows  close  behind  smil¬ 
ing  SLA  member  Bill  Harris  as  they  are  led  from 
the  San  Mateo  County  jail. 


sw'ung  open.  Out  filed  a  cordon  of 
sheriffs  deputies  and  plainclothes 
officers.  .Acting  quickly,  Sakuma 
steadied  his  lO.'i-mm  lens  on  a 
motor-driven  camera  against  a  bar¬ 
red  gate  separating  him  from  the 
action. 

“I  had  to  shoot  my  whole  sequ¬ 
ence  through  a  two-inch  gap  in  the 
bars,”  he  said. 

Heavily  flanked  by  officers,  man¬ 
acled  SL.A  members  Bill  and  Emily 
Harris  emerged  first  and  were  led  to 
a  row  of  waiting  cars.  Following 
close  behind  was  Patricia  Hearst, 
also  in  manacles. 

10  seconds/25  frames 

“The  w'hole  thing  lasted  just  10 
seconds,”  said  Sakuma.  “In  that 
short  time  I  shot  25  frames. 

“I  wasn’t  really  sure  what  I  was 
getting  on  film  until  Patty  got  right 
up  close  to  me.  When  she  saw  me 
shooting,  she  smiled  and  raised  her 
fist.  That’s  when  I  knew  I  really  had 
something  good.” 


Patty  Hearst  flashes  a  clenched  fist  at  photographer  Paul  Sakuma,  on  assignment  for  the 
Palo  Alto  Times.  (Hearst  photos  copyrighted  by  Sakuma.) 

Sakuma  sped  back  to  the  Times 
JB,'*!  photographer  Joe 

llP  —  the 

“Martin  Walz,  .AP’s  photo  editor 
in  San  F'rancisco,  had  been  calling 
I ^ aroLind  to  different  Bay  .Area  pap- 
-*•  ^  ers  to  see  if  anyone  had  covered 

I  /  Patty’s  transfer  that  morning.  .As  it 

1  /  I  turned  out,  I  was  one  of  the  few  who 

.j  had.  I  was  the  only  one  to  get 

^  closeup,  clear  shots  of  her. 

kV  “.AP  purchased  some  of  my  pic- 

Jj  tures  and  Xewsw’eek  bought  four  of 

them.  The  photo  agency  Sygma  also 
HUI^  bought 

He  the  photos  to  the 

Palo  .Alto  Times  one  to  the 
Redwood  City  Tribune,  giving  those 
^  two  dailies  exclusive  p.m.  coverage. 

Paul  Sakuma  as  photographed  by  Peter  Tobia.  (Couti ttl  ued  OU  ttext  page) 
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Sakunia  also  contributed  several 
of  his  Hearst  and  Hands  photos  to 
the  Sfxirfdii  Dtiihi,  student  news¬ 
paper  at  San  Jose  State.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  staff. 

Competitive  by  natui-e,  Sakuma  is 
still  reveliri};  in  a  residue  of  excite¬ 
ment  from  his  picture-takinj;  ses¬ 
sion  that  nifjht.  .\nd  he  says  he  has 
but  one  re^rret — in  all  his  excite¬ 
ment,  he  dropped  his  camera  and 
smashed  his  expensive  motor  di  ive. 


Would  you  put  your  new 
GOSS  Image  111  VDT  on  something  like 


THIS 


5  T'  equals  student 
to  Danbury  officer 

When  you  are  a  2.‘l-year-old,  100 
pound,  5  '1  "female  staff  news  photofr- 
rapher  coverin^y  a  hijyh  school  dis¬ 
turbance,  it's  easy  for  police  to  think 
you  are  a  student. 

That’s  what  Ms.  Colleen  O’Hara 
found  out  while  on  assijynment  cov¬ 
ering;  a  racial  flaie-up  at  Danbury, 
Connecticut  hiyh  school  foi-  the  Post 
Publishing;  Company  newspapei's, 
Hridfyejmrt. 


OR  THIS? 


NEirS  CEIMTEB  IDO 


Colleen  O'Hara,  wearing  the  same  clothing  in 
which  she  covered  the  Danbury  high  school  dem¬ 
onstration,  talks  with  fellow  staffer  Keith  Minton. 

Police  were  attempting;'  to  load 
students  onto  waitiii};'  school  buses 
in  a  confusinj;'  situation  when 
O’Hara,  standing;  in  a  jyroup,  was 
syrabbed  by  a  local  policeman  and  or¬ 
dered,  “C’mon  now,  let’s  yet  yoiny.” 

She  reacted  immediately,  wrench¬ 
ed  free  of  the  policemen’s  yrasp, 
looked  him  in  the  eye  and  said,  “Pm 
from  the  press.  Pm  not  one  of  the 
kids.  Pm  a  press  photoyrapher,’’ 
quickly  showiny  her  camera. 

She  had  taken  her  camera  from 
her  eye  duriny  a  momentary  lull  in 
the  action,  and  just  moved  into  the 
student  crowd  for  a  different  photo 
anyle,  separatiny  herself  from  tele¬ 
vision  newsmen  by  the  buses. 
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Mandatory  union 
membership  is 
subject  of  debate 

By  Randall  W.  Hines 

When  union  and  anti-union  forces 
meet  anything  can  happen.  A  recent 
Kive-and-take  debate,  “Compulsory 
Unionism  for  Newspersons,”  fjjave 
the  Akron,  Ohio  journalism  audi¬ 
ence  convincing  arguments  from 
both  sides  of  the  issue. 

Phillip  Kadis,  an  international 
chairperson  candidate  of  the 
.\merican  Newspaper  Guild  (ANG), 
verbally  sparred  with  M.  Stanton 
Evans,  syndicated  columnist  of  the 
Lon  Angeles  Times,  for  the  Buckeye 
Chapter,  Society  of  Professional 
Journalists,  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 

Denying  that  mandatory  union 
membership  violates  the  newsper¬ 
son’s  Constitutional  guarantees  of  a 
free  press  and  freedom  of  speech. 
Kadis  said  it  protects  them. 

“The  Guild  shop  .  .  .enhances  the 
ability  of  newspaper  employes  to 
more  fully  exercise  their  First 

Book  Review 

Winchell’s  papers 
are  packed  with 
gossip,  names 

By  Jeffrey  Lant 

Winchell  Exclusive:  “Things  That  Hap¬ 
pened  to  me — And  Me  to  Them,”  by  Wal¬ 
ter  Winchell.  Introduction  by  Ernest 
Cuneo.  Prentice-Hall.  .3.32  pp.  $8.95. 

Just  before  his  death  in  1972,  Wal¬ 
ter  Winchell  finished  working  on  his 
‘Private  Papers’,  a  work  he  had  cred¬ 
ited  to  himself  for  many  years  in 
his  entry  in  ‘Who’s  Who’.  He  then 
gave  the  finished  manuscript  to  Er¬ 
nest  Cuneo,  an  editor-at-large  for 
the  Saturday  Et'euiug  Post  and  a 
longtime  Winchell  crony.  Cuneo  has 
now  brought  them  out. 

Winchell’s  last  work  is  a  piece  of 
vintage  Americana,  fifty  years  of 
our  national  life  seen  through  the 
eyes  of  perhaps  the  famous  colum¬ 
nist,  the  man  who  was  called  the 
‘North  Star  of  Broadway’  by  critic 
Percy  Hammond,  the  Winch  him¬ 
self. 

His  former  readers  will  be  ecsta¬ 
tic,  for  it’s  prime  Winchellese.  The 
prose  is  the  famous  slogging, 
airhammer-like,  staccato  variety 


.Amendment  freedoms,”  said  the 
Washington  Star's  ANG  unit  chair¬ 
person. 

Kadis  pointed  the  finger  at  pub¬ 
lishers,  rather  than  compulsory  un¬ 
ionism,  as  a  threat  to  press  freedom. 

“Those  who  own  the  press  control 
what  goes  into  it,”  he  said,  adding 
that  some  owners  care  about  such 
freedom  but  that  many  do  not. 
“What  they  are  all  interested  in, 
however,  is  making  a  profit.  Their 
enterprises  are,  afterall,  business 
concerns.” 

“Not  unnaturally,  perhaps,  the 
media  proprietor  tends  to  view  any 
threat  to  his  profit  margin  as  an  at¬ 
tack  on  press  freedom,”  Kadis  said. 
Examples  cited  were  unions,  taxes 
and  postage  increases. 

Before  an  ANG  unit  can  be  estab¬ 
lished,  Kadis  emphasized,  a  major¬ 
ity  of  employes  must  request  it  and 
the  owner  must  agree  to  it. 

“The  compulsion  under  a  union 
shop  is  no  more  than  the  compulsion 
of  majority  rule,”  he  continued. 

“It  has  never  been  demonstrated 
in  42  years  in  the  history  of  the 
Guild  that  the  union  in  any  way  in¬ 
terfered  with  what  a  reporter  has 
written  for  publication  or  with  the 


Winchell  virtually  invented.  The 
sentences  crackle.  The  paragraphs 
have  kick.  An  expozay  is  hinted  at 
and  delivered  in  every  eight 
hundred  words.  In  short,  it’s  a  gos¬ 
sip  glut,  the  pages  packed  with  the 
names  of  the  famous  and  once- 
famous. 

However,  this  is  not  just  the  gos¬ 
sip  column  to  end  all  gossip  col¬ 
umns.  It’s  also  a  not  insignificant 
social  document,  for  Winchell  not 
only  spoke  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  America 
and  all  the  ships  at  sea,  he  spoke  for 
them  as  well. 

Starting  out  as  an  unpaid  assis¬ 
tant  to  Glenn  Condon  of  The  Vau- 
deinlle  Neies,  Winchell  went  on  to 
phenomenal  success  as  a  syndicated 
columnist  and  a  career  in  radio  and 
later  in  television.  At  the  height  of 
the  Great  Depression,  he  paid 
nearly  $300,000  in  income  tax  alone, 
and  when  Franklin  Roosevelt  found 
this  out  he  said,  “Sit  down,  Walter. 
We’re  going  to  make  you  a  partner.” 
This  kind  of  success  was  possible 
only  if  Winchell  gave  the  people 
what  they  wanted. 

He  did.  What  they  wanted  was 
someone  to  speak  up  for  America 
and  the  American  way  of  life. 

This  book  is  less  interesting  as  a 
series  of  skewps  than  as  Winchell’s 
swan  song  and  as  a  nostalgic  look  at 
a  lost  period  recreated  through  the 
eyes  and  ears  of  one  of  America’s 
leading  journalists. 


editorial  functions  of  the  media,” 
Kadis  said. 

On  the  contrary.  Kadis  told  the  35 
in  attendance,  ANG  salaries  would 
“reduce  the  likelihood  that  they  (re¬ 
porters)  will  be  susceptible  to  mate¬ 
rial  blandishments  from  those  they 
cover.” 

Evans,  who  is  also  a  CBS  broad¬ 
caster  and  formerly  senior  editor  of 
the  Indianapolis  News,  has  been  ac¬ 
tive  in  litigation  challenging  the 
constitutionality  of  compulsory  un¬ 
ionism  within  the  broadcast  profes¬ 
sion.  He  teamed  with  William  F. 
Buckley  Jr.  in  an  attempt  to  rescind 
membership  and  dues  requirements 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Tele¬ 
vision  and  Radio  Artists. 

“We  are  discussing  compulsion, 
the  introduction  of  force  into  a 
medium  of  communications,”  said 
Evans,  who  termed  it  “directly  con¬ 
tradictory”  to  journalists’  code  of 
ethics  that  they  “be  free  of  any  obli¬ 
gation  other  than  to  the  public’s 
right  to  know.” 

Evans  questioned  the  majority 
rule  within  the  newsroom  issue 
since  he  said  a  labor  union  is  sup¬ 
posedly  a  private  organization.  He 
said  persons  should  not  be  compel¬ 
led  to  join  one  because  of  its  non¬ 
public  nature. 

Another  point  of  contention  by 
Evans  was  that  dues  for  union 
membership  support  political 
causes,  of  which  one  may  not  be  in 
agreement.  He  mentioned  the  con¬ 
troversy  surrounding  the  AFL-CIO 
endorsement  of  Sen.  George 
McGovern  (D-S.D.)  in  the  1972  presi¬ 
dential  election. 

Reminding  his  audience  of  the 
1973-74  newsprint  strike,  Evans 
said  that  more  newspapers  have 
been  “shut  down  as  a  result  of  labor 
troubles  than  any  other  cause  that  I 
can  think  of  in  this  country.” 

“The  union  is  very  jealous  of  any¬ 
body  interfering  with  freedom  of  the 
press  except  the  union  itself,”  he 
added. 

Citing  the  electronic  media  com¬ 
pulsory  unionism  situation,  Evans 
appealed  to  the  newspersons  and 
Kent  State  University  journalism 
educators,  “Don’t  let  it  happen  to 
the  newspapers.” 

Kent  State’s  Dr.  Murvin  H.  Perry, 
director  of  the  School  of  Journalism, 
moderated  the  debate. 


Pioneer  names 
ad  agency 

Scali,  McCabe,  Sieves  has  been 
named  the  agency  to  handle  all  ad¬ 
vertising  for  U.S.  Pioneer  Elec¬ 
tronics,  producer  of  high  fidelity 
components.  The  appointment  is  efi 
fective  January  1,  1976. 
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17  states  seek  ban 
on  tv  drug  comm’Is 


Tlu*  Federal  Co  in  in  unicat  ions 
Commission  is  presently  consider- 
injT  a  lian  of  all  over-the-counter 
drujr  advertisinj;  on  television  be¬ 
tween  the  houi's  of  G  a.m.  to  9  p.m. 

The  proposal,  hi'oujrht  about  by  a 
l)etition  sijrned  by  17  state  attoi’- 
neys  jreneral,  seeks  that  ban  on  the 
jrrounds  that  such  ads  have  led  to 
dru};  abuse  amonj;  children. 

Pi'esently,  they  claimed  the  fi'e- 
quency  of  dru}>:- related  advertisinjr 
on  the  air  has  reached  the  ratio  of 
one  in  every  eijjht  tv  commercials. 
With  some  three  drujj  companies  at 
the  top  10  of  the  tv  advertisers’  list, 
the  state  prosecutors  estimateil  a 
total  of  $:ii;}  million  is  spent  on  tv 
ads  to  promote  proprietary  drujr 
products. 

The  petition  was  orijrinally  filed 
on  July  2."),  but  the  FX'C  reported  to 
Editor  S:  Pohlislirr  that  some  attor¬ 
neys  fjeneral  had  withdrawn  their 
names  of  sujiport,  while  others  have 
been  added.  At  last  count,  the  peti¬ 
tion  was  signed  by  .Alaska,  Califor¬ 
nia,  Colorado,  Delaware,  Florida, 
Hawaii,  Illinois,  .\ew  York,  Mary- 

Newspaper  wins 
battle  to  ease 
reporting  gag 

Objections  to  “frafr"  rules  by  the 
Ehfria  (Ohio)  ClironicI e-Tel eurdoi 
and  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  modifications. 

The  modifications  insisted  upon 
by  the  newspapers  pertained  to  in¬ 
terviews  w'ith  witnesses,  the  photo- 
jrraphintr  of  jurors  off  the  court¬ 
house  premises,  restrictions  on 
court  personnel,  deputies,  police 
and  others  rejiardin}?  statements  of 
a  non-prejudicial  nature  to  the  case, 
and  also  removes  the  restrictions 
reKiii’diiifr  copies  duly  admitted 
documents. 

Following:  leiifjthy  conferences 
between  the  Chronicle-Telegram  at¬ 
torney  and  the  assistant  prosecutor, 
representing:  Judge  Paul  J.  Miskus, 
Lorain  County  Common  Pleas,  it  was 
further  agreed  to  release  the  names 
of  jurors  and  alternates  to  the 
paper,  with  the  understanding  that 
it  would  not  be  published  until  after 
the  verdict. 

The  revised  regulations  also  spe¬ 
cifically  states  that  the  order  applies 
only  to  the  case  at  trial  and  shall  not 
be  precedent  for  a  similar  order  in 
any  other  case. 


land,  .South  Carolina,  South  Dakota, 
Texas,  V’ermont,  Wyoming  and 
.American  Samoa. 

The  chief  leader  behind  the  action 
is  F’rancis  .\.  Hellotti,  .Attorney 
General  for  Massachusetts.  He  con¬ 
tended  that  such  heavy  drug  adver¬ 
tising  is  “creating  a  new  demand  for 
drugs  which  heretofore  have  not 
generally  been  recognized  as 
needed  by  the  consuming  public." 

“We  now  have  drugs  for  new 
illnesses  such  as  sleepless  nights, 
tiredness,  anxiety  from  traffic  jams, 
nervous  tension,  irritability  and 
fatigue.  Increasingly,  children  and 
adults  alike  are  bombarded  with 
advertisements  that  present  drugs 
as  a  cure-all  to  the  tensions  and 
jiroblems  of  everyday  life,”  the  peti¬ 
tion  claimed. 

Dr.  -Arthur  .A.  Berger  of  the 
California  State  Univei'sity  was 
used  as  a  major  source.  His  analysis 
showed  that  drug  abuse  was  a 
“learned  behavior.” 

Bellotti  claimed  that  such  learn¬ 
ing  is  taking  place  over  the  airways. 
In  his  state,  he  found  more  than  250 
drugs  ads  on  Boston  tv  stations 
shown  during  one  week,  all  before  9 
p.m. 

•Answering  the  petition,  both  the 
National  .Association  of  Broadcas¬ 
ters  and  the  Proprietary  .Associa¬ 
tion  which  represents  drug  man¬ 
ufacturers,  claim  that  the  petition  is 
unsupported  by  evidence. 


Cox  Flnterprises,  Inc.,  of  .Atlanta 
and  Newspapers,  Inc.,  have  reached 
an  agreement  in  principle  to  sell 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  Texas  properties 
to  the  Cox  organization. 

The  agreement  in  principle  was 
announced  in  Waco,  Tex.,  by  Harlan 
M.  F'entress,  chairman  emeritus  of 
Newspapers,  Inc. 

Newspapers,  Inc.  operates  four 
Texas  dailies,  the  Waco  Tribune- 
Herald,  the  Austin  Anieriean- 
Statesnia n,  the  Port  Arthur  Xeu's 
and  the  Lufkin  Xeivs. 

.An  informed  source  said  the 
group  was  sold  for  between  $50  to 
$75  million.  The  terms  were  not  dis¬ 
closed.  Cox  is  a  privately-owned 
company.  Cox  Enterprises  operates 
in  Dayton  and  Spi  ingfield,  Ohio,  .At¬ 
lanta  and  West  Palm  Beach,  Palm 


IN  THE  GARB  of  the  1870s,  Tom  Ochocinski 
(with  carrier  bag)  and  driver  Peter  Cirelli  tour 
Chicago's  loop  in  delivery  wagon  of  the  period. 
It's  part  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News'  100th  an¬ 
niversary  celebration.  Digests  of  news  that  made 
headlines  99  years  ago  were  distributed.  Ac¬ 
cepting  copies  are  Daily  News  editor  Daryle 
Feldmeir  (left)  and  Al  von  Entress, 
vicepresident/circulation. 

Employment  guide 
boosts  help  wanted 

“Let’s  Go  .America  .  .  .  Let’s  Get 
Back  To  Work,”  the  Philadelphia 
Pullet i)i's  Employment  Guide,  was 
printed  as  an  insert  October  5,  and 
contained  over  9,000  lines  of  help 
wanted  display  advertising  in  12 
tabloid  pages. 

Sixty-one  individual  ads  were  sold 
for  this  preprint  including  the 
.Armed  Services  including  a  4-color 
full  ad  by  the  Navy.  Employment 
projections  were  given  by  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Labor  and  other  noted 
leaders. 

The  Bulletin  help  wanted  linage 
for  that  Sunday  totalled  approxi¬ 
mately  17,000  line.s — a  56%  increase 
over  the  same  Sunday  in  1974 — and 
a  77%i  increase  over  the  previous 
Sunday  this  year. 


Beach  and  Miami,  F^la. 

Jack  Tarver,  president  of  Cox  En¬ 
terprises,  said  the  Texas  papers  will 
continue  to  be  operated  under  the 
supervision  of  chairman  Pat 
Taggert. 

• 

Agency  to  promote 
weekly  tabloid 

Kalish  &  Rice,  Inc.,  Philadelphia 
advertising,  marketing  and  public 
relations  agency,  has  been  selected 
to  promote  The  Xeie  Paper, 
Philadelphia  magazine’s  new 
weekly  publication,  which  will  ap¬ 
pear  on  newsstands  on  October  29. 
The  tabloid  newspaper,  at  40c  per 
issue,  is  expected  to  have  a  distribu¬ 
tion  of  more  than  25,000. 


Cox  Newspapers  to  buy 
Fentress-owned  group 
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to  your  advertisers  the  best 

qualhypossible. 

lhafsoneof 
thereasonswe 
chose NAPR” 


production  they  could.  BJII  Flelcher  le/t.  Business  Manajier  ami  Larry  Stniiton. 

'  rroauction  Manai’er .  of  uenvers  Rocky  Mountain  Mews,  fonna 

"OuY  Stereo  reproduction  was  that  the  advantages  of  the  N APR  system  impacted  on  production. 

1  I  I.  I  II  1  and  the  hnsiness  side  of  the  paper  as  well. 

good  so  we  had  to  have  a  really  excel¬ 
lent  photopolymer  system  to  improve  on  it'/  Larry  Strutton  said. 

“After  looking  at  everything  on  the  market,  we  chose  NAPP.  We  got  good 

results  right  from  the  beginning.  And  to  make 
^  NAPP  provided  all  the  lechnical 

~  “And  we  are  pleased  with  the  consistency 

we  ge|  from  the  NAPP  premanufactured 

H  ment  as  well  as  the  improved  operation  of 

1^8  I  the  platemaking  department.  NAPP  plate 

processing  is  easy  to  learn  and  it's  fast— six 
“  minutes  from  package  to  pressready  plate. 

The  hardware  is  dependable,  simple  to  operate  and  maintain.., we  can  count  on  it'.' 

According  to  Mr.  Strutton,  the  working  environment  in  the  production  depart¬ 
ment  was  greatly  improved.  “Our  people  like  working  with  ordinary  tap  water  a 
lot  better  than  acids,  caustics  and  other  strong  agents." 

NAPP  Systems  are  making  good  impressions  on  the  Rocky  Mountain  News 
and  over  200  other  newspapers  from  small  ones  to  the  very  biggest.  To  find  out 
how  to  get  an  edge  on  your  competition,  call  us 
toll-free  todav  at  (800)  854-2860  (in  California  call 
(714)  744-438/  collect),  or  contact  your  NAPP 
representative. 


lUAPR 


New  England  editors 
form  UPl  board 

An  advisory  committee  of  \e\v 
Enjjland  editoi's  to  assist  United 
Press  International  in  meetinjr  the 
news  requirements  of  newspapers 
in  the  six-state  area  has  l)een  an¬ 
nounced  by  UPI. 

The  committee,  comprised  of  a 
news  executive  from  each  of  the 
New  F]n}rland  states,  is  a  rejrional 
extension  of  the  national  UPl 
Newspaper  Advisory  Board,  formed 
one  year  ajjo  to  advise  UPI  on  ways 
to  carry  out  its  ^oals  and  purposes 
for  the  benefit  of  the  newspaper 
profession. 

Charter  members  of  the  UPI 
Editors  of  New  Enfjland  .Advisory 
Committee  are  manafjin};  editoi' 
■Marshall  L.  Stone  of  the  lUuujor 
(Me.)  DtiUjf  Xeirx;  assistant  manajr- 
injr  editor  Michael  A.  Shalhoup  of 
the  \(tslii<(t  (N.H.)  Tclefirapli,  man- 
afrinjr  editor  Norman  Runnion  of 
the  li  raftleboni  (V't.)  Rcfonuer; 
manafriiifr  editor  Daniel  J.  Warner 
of  the  Lnu'te )ice  (Mass.)  Kaple- 
r rihiniv;  manafrin^  editor  Irvinj; 
Kravsow  of  the  Hertford  (Conn.) 
('oin'itut;  and  executive  editor  Peter 
('osta  of  the  I^dirf  iichct  (R.I.)  Times. 

The  committee  will  hold  its  first 
meetinjr  November  12  in  the  Boston 
aiea,  with  initial  efforts  aimed  at 
reviewing  the  UPl  news  writinp:- 
photojrrai)hy  contest  and  the  wire 
service’s  annual  New  England 
newspaper  subscribers’  convention. 

• 

Deaths 

Roy  Macaktxky,  57,  Washinjjton 
correspondent  for  the  Siphiep  (.Au¬ 
stralia)  Mornin(/  Herald;  recently. 

♦  *  * 

Jack  Stanton,  52,  art  director, 
j)romotion  department  of  the  San 
Diepo  I’nioa-Trihaae;  Oct.  4. 

♦  ♦  9tc 

B\sii.  Bkkwkk,  92,  foimier  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  \eir  Hedford  (.Mass.) 
St  a  ad  a  rd-T  i  mes;  recently. 

♦  *  * 

Raymonii  Buacci,  52,  circulation  di¬ 
rector  of  the  \ew  Loadoa  (Conn.) 
Ihtii;  Oct.  12. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Pktkk  Sai.a,  47,  staff  editor,  Erie 
(Pa.)  Moraiap  \eies;  Sept.  14. 

4c  * 

(jkokc.k  McCacslin,  48,  advertisinjr 
manager  of  the  .Asharif  Park  (N.J.) 
Press;  Oct.  9. 

4c  ♦  4c 

Rcsski.i.  Petkus,  7(5,  former  co¬ 
publisher  of  the  liaapor  (Me.)  Evea- 
ia<f  and  Saadaif  Cam mercial;  Oct. 
11. 
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GETTING  FIRST  HAND  INFORMATION  about  what's  going  on  in  Washington  is  the  new  president 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Newspapers  Publishers'  Association,  Richard  H.  Mayer,  Johnstown  Tribune- 
Democrat,  at  right.  He's  talking  with  James  E.  Connor,  Secretary  to  the  Cabinet,  White  House, 
one  of  the  speakers  for  the  51st  annual  convention  at  Seven  Springs  Mountain  Resort  in 

Champion. 


Dow  Jones  makes  new 
job  assignments 

Dow  Jones  &  Co.,  Inc.,  j)ul)lishers 
of  the  Wall  Street  Joaraal  and  other 
publications,  announced  a  realip:n- 
ment  of  I'esponsihilities  amon^  some 
of  its  executives. 

Ray  .Shaw  was  named  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  jjeneral  manajr<?r.  He  for¬ 
merly  was  a  vicei)resident  responsi¬ 
ble  foi'  acquisition  and  new-product 
exploration  and  also  supervised  the 
company’s  computer  services  and 
communications  departments.  He  is 
a  former  Wall  Street  Journal  editor. 

George  W.  Flynn  was  named  vice- 
president/plannin}?  and  develop¬ 
ment.  He  previously  was  vicepresi¬ 
dent/operations.  He  has  been  instru¬ 
mental  in  Dow  Jones’  pioneerinf?  of 
new  technology,  in  its  investment 
in  newsprint  manufacturing  and  in 
long-range  planning. 

William  L.  Dunn  will  function  as 
deputy  general  manager.  He  will 
carry  the  title  vicepresident  and 
business  manager.  He  has  been  in 
charge  of  the  company’s  production 


and  engineering  departments. 

Shaw  and  Dunn  will  be  responsible 
for  the  business  operations  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  Ilarroa's  and 
Dow  Jones  News  Services.  F’lynn  will 
be  responsible  for  relations  with 
Dow  Jones’  subsidiary  companies, 
and  will  handle  acquisition  explora¬ 
tion  and  coordinate  long-range 
planning. 

Donald  A.  Macdonald,  senior  vice- 
president,  will  have  expanded 
duties  in  the  coordination  of  the 
work  of  the  company’s  management 
committee.  Besides  Shaw,  Dunn  and 
Flynn,  others  on  the  management 
committee,  include  Edward  R.  Cony, 
vicepresident  and  executive  editor 
of  Dow  Jones  Publications;  John  J. 
McCarthy,  vicepresident/finance 
and  administration,  whose  previous 
title  of  vicepresident/finance  has 
been  amended  to  reflect  the  wider 
range  of  corporate  staff  activities  he 
supervises;  Frederick  G.  Harris, 
comptroller;  and  William  E.  Giles, 
director  of  management  programs. 
Cony  will  be  responsible  directly  to 
Warren  H.  Phillips,  president,  on  all 
news  matters,  as  at  present. 
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New  home  of  Tampa  newspapers 

Tampa  newspapers  move 
to  new  downtown  plant 


The  Tntnpa  (Fla.)  Trihinie  and 
Timen  moved  this  week  into  a  new 
plant  on  the  bank  of  the  Hills¬ 
borough  River  in  downtown  Tam¬ 
pa.  The  buildiiifj:  was  desijjned  by 
the  Charles  T.  Main  firm  and  has 
230,000  square  feet  of  space. 

Incorporated  in  the  new  desijrn  is 
a  200  person  capacity  auditorium. 
Facilities  for  loadin};  and  unloadinj*; 
are  at  frround  level  and  screened 
from  the  {jeneral  public.  The  build- 
in};  de.si};n  permits  expansion  of  of¬ 
fices  and  press  capacity.  Personnel, 
circulation  and  security  offices  are 
also  on  the  };round  level. 

The  27  Goss  Mark  II  press  units 
were  refurbished  and  installed  by 
the  Geor};e  Hall  Company.  The 
press  units  came  from  the  Sewark 
(N.J.)  .Wic.s  which  was  owned  by  the 
Tampa  parent  company,  .Media 
General,  Inc.  Kni^ht-Ridder  News¬ 
papers  purchased  the  presses 
housed  in  the  former  location. 

.\dded  to  the  presses  were  5th  and 
6th  formers  allowiii};  the  Tampa 
papers  to  print  six  sections  on  a 
straigfht  press  run  or  a  dozen  sec¬ 
tions  in  a  collect  run.  The  papers 
will  have  an  SO-page  strai};ht  capac¬ 
ity,  and  a  144-pa};e  collect  capacity, 
with  increased  color  capabilities. 

Two  new  Letterflex  290’s  (plate 
making:  systems)  will  also  };o  on 
stream  alon};  with  camera  produc¬ 
tion  enhancement  via  three  new 
cameras;  Newspa};er  II,  Spartan 
III,  and  a  Marathon.  Sta-Hi  Corpo¬ 
ration  has  installed  a  new  mail  room 
delivery  system. 

News  and  editorial  offices 

Composin};  room,  customer  ser¬ 
vice,  production  offices  and  plate 
making:  facilities  are  on  the  second 
floor  along:  with  the  news  and  edito¬ 
rial  offices  for  both  papers.  Photo- 
g:raphic  and  wire  room  functions 
serving:  both  papers  are  located  in 
the  center  of  the  second  floor  ai’ea. 

Newsrooms  of  both  papers  use 


Hendrix  6100  systems  with  typeset¬ 
ting:  done  by  four  Harris  TxT’s  and 
two  Compstar  190’s.  The  two  papers 
completed  the  move  to  cold  type  in 
January  of  this  year.  Six  Harris 
2200  ad  layout  terminals  are  used 
for  ad  copy,  and  classifieds  and 
locally-produced  news  copy  g:o 
throug:h  three  ECRM  Model  1800 
optical  character  systems. 

Executive  offices  stretch  across 
the  front  of  the  third  and  top  floor, 
along:  with  advertising:  creative  ser¬ 
vices.  The  business  office  is  on  the 
west  side  of  the  top  floor,  and  adver¬ 


tising:  departments  occupy  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  floor. 

Both  papers  have  shifted  from 
59-inch  to  58-inch  webs.  The  news 
format  will  be  six  14-pica  columns, 
while  advertising:  space  will  be  split 
into  nine  columns,  and  classified 
will  be  a  ten  column  format.  The 
new  advertising:  format  conforms 
with  the  .\NP.\  .Advertising:  Dimen¬ 
sion  Standards  (.ADS)  “C”. 

• 

5  newspeople  named 
as  Florida  Patriots 

Five  of  the  25  Florida  Patriots 
named  by  the  state  Bicentennial 
Commission  are  news  people.  The 
prog:ram  honors  Floridians  who 
have  contributed  to  improving:  the 
quality  of  life. 

On  the  list  are:  Herbert  Davidson, 
editor  of  the  Daytona  Beach  Xews 
Junraal;  Tippen  Davidson,  g:eneral 
manag:er  of  the  News  Journal  and 
chairman  of  the  Florida  Fine  .Ai’ts 
Council;  Nelson  Poynter,  chairman 
of  the  St.  Petersburg  Times;  Joseph 
Brechner,  columnist  of  the  Orlando 
Sentinel-Star;  and  Ralph  Renick,  tv 
anchorman.  .Also  named  was  Jeanne 
Bellamy,  former  newsperson  who  is 
now  a  banker. 
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Columnist  loses 
battle  over  use 
of  standing  head 

By  Lola  F.  Spritzer 

After  a  two  month  frustrating 
feud  with  the  attorneys  for 
lixUboard  magazine,  executive 
editor  Alexander  Van  Wie  Infjham 
reluctantly  has  agreed  to  stop  using 
“billboard”  as  the  name  of  the  en¬ 
tertainment  column  which  appears 
regularly  in  the  three  editions  pub¬ 
lished  weekly  by  The  Sentinel 
Newspapers  (circulation  87,000)  of 
East  Brunsw’ick,  New  Jersey. 

The  format  of  “billboai'd”  (exhibit 
A)  as  written  by  George  Philcox  has 
not  varied  since  its  inception  ten 
years  ago. 

Unfortunately  for  Philcox  and  In¬ 
gham,  it  was  not  the  column  that 
came  to  the  attention  of  the  New 
York  law  firm  of  Schwab  &  Goldberg 
(from  hereon  in  known  as  S&G),  it 
was  the  standing  head.  In  a  letter  to 
the  newspaper,  dated  .August  7,  the 
attorney’s  wrote,  “Our  client  is  the 
exclusive  proprietor  of  the 
trademark  and  title,  “Billboard,” 
which  has  long  been  registered  in 
the  United  States  Patent  and 
Trademark  Office.  Our  client’s  right 
to  use  the  mark  “Billboard”  has  be¬ 
come  incontestable  under  Section  15 
of  the  Trademark  Act  of  1946,  as 
amended,  15  U.S.C.  1065.” 

Dannay  concluded:  “We  therefore 
request  that  you  immediately  dis¬ 
continue  any  use  of  our  client’s 
mark.” 

At  the  time  this  letter  was  re¬ 
ceived  by  publisher  William  R. 
Canino,  Ingham  was  enjoying  a 
one-week  vacation.  Canino,  opted  to 
change  the  name  of  the  column 
rather  than  pay  what  could  become 
exorbitant  legal  fees.  .And  on  .Au¬ 
gust  11,  he  so  informed  S&G  of  his 
decision. 

When  Ingham  returned  to  his 
desk  after  his  holiday,  it  took  almost 
half  a  day  before  he  found  a  dupli¬ 
cate  of  S&G’s  .August  7  letter  plus  a 
note  from  Canino  requesting  a 
change  in  the  column  name. 

Not  wanting  to  accede  to  S&G  and 
yet  not  wanting  to  disobey  Canino, 
Ingham  came  up  with  what  he 
thought  was  the  ideal  solution — use 
the  regular  one  column  “billboard” 
head,  but  in.sert  “on  the”  in  14  point 


i.ola  Spritzer  is  the  editor  of  the  Recor¬ 
der  and  Suburban  Weekly  Spokesman,  two 
of  the  three  newspapers  published  by  The 
Sentinel  Newspapers.  The  third  is  The 
Sentinel. 


iMlixMiiMl 

by  (ieorge  Philcox 


on  the 


by  George  (formerly 


b>  <i«*orgc  Philcox 


tvpe  immediatelv  above  it  (exhibit 
B). 

Back  came  a  lengthy  letter  from 
Dannay  dated  .August  21  (with  a 
carbon  copy  to  Canino)  in  which  the 
law  firm’s  position  was  made  quite 
clear:  “It  is  not  acceptable.  Indeed, 
in  terms  of  the  applicable 
trademark  law,  there  has  been  no 
change  at  all.  Our  client’s  mark 
necessarily  remains,  even  aside 
from  typographical  prominence 
given  to  it,  the  dominant  portion  of 
the  column’s  title.  Moreover,  the 
style  of  your  logo  is  substantially 
similar  in  appearance  to  our 
client’s.” 

Angrily,  Canino  warned  Ingham 
to  change  the  column’s  name  im¬ 
mediately. 

Despite  pressure  from  both  sides, 
Ingham  decided  to  make  one  last 
stand.  He  altered  the  head  from  “on 
the  billboard”  to  a  two  line  “bill” 
“board”  (still  in  the  same  type  style) 
and  “on  the”  in  14  point  type  on  two 
lines  to  the  left  of  “bill”  “board” 
(exhibit  C).  On  September  18,  he  so 
informed  Dannay  of  the  change. 

.A  determined  Dannay  responded 
on  September  22  (with  a  carbon  copy 
to  Canino):  “We  regret  to  advise  you 
that  such  a  change  is  not  acceptable 
for  the  reasons  we  described  in  our 
letter  of  .August  21.  We  would  add 
that  our  client  is  not  trying  to 
‘copyright  the  English  language.’ 
The  rights  it  is  asserting  are  pur¬ 
suant  to  the  trademark  laws. 

“Nor  is  our  client  trying  to  ‘forbid 
the  use  of  words  that  are  common  to 
the  dictionary.’  Rather  it  is  trying 
to  preclude  infringing  use  of  its  fed¬ 
erally  registered  trademark.  For  all 
these  reasons,  it  is  legally  and  fac¬ 
tually  irrelevant  w'hether  the  term 


billboard  is  or  is  not  a  ‘dictionary’ 
word.  Our  client’s  right  to  use  such 
mark  has  become  incontestable.” 
.Again  possible  legal  action  was 
mentioned. 

.An  enraged  Canino,  bristling  at 
such  devious  tactics  from  a  member 
of  his  staff,  bounded  into  the  news¬ 
room  with  his  copy  of  the  letter  and 
snarled,  “Goddamnit,  cut  the  crap 
and  change  it.” 

On  October  1,  the  column  name 
was  changed  to  “by  george.”  But 
somehow  Ingham  had  the  last  word. 
Right  under  the  small  letters  “by 
george”  appeared  the  words  “for¬ 
merly  billboard”  (exhibit  D). 

.And  the  week  after,  the  capitula¬ 
tion  was  complete — “by  george” 
(exhibit  E)  stood  alone. 

Vesta  awards  won 
by  food  editors 

Newspaper  food  editors  were  pre¬ 
sented  with  Vesta  .Awards  by  the 
.American  Meat  Institute  during  the 
editors’  conference  in  Chicago  last 
week. 

First  place  winners  of  the  awards 
which  recognize  excellence  in  the 
reporting  of  news  about  food  are: 
Newspapers  w’ith  circulation  under 
50,000,  color,  Katie  Carlson,  Day- 
toxia  Beach  (F\a.)  Moniiiig  Journal; 
black  and  white,  Ernestine  Wise¬ 
man, (Calif.)  Do (7//  Rei'iew. 

Newspapers  with  circulation  be¬ 
tween  50,000  and  200,000,  color,  Carol 
De.Masters,  M ilwaukee  Seufhiel; 
black  and  white,  Dorothy  Chapman, 
Orlando  (Fla.)  Sentinel  Star. 

Newspapers  with  circulation  over 
200,000,  color,  Carol  Rasmussen, 
Chicago  Tribune;  black  and  white, 
Dorothee  Poison,  Arizoxia  Repxiblxe, 
Phoenix,  Ariz. 


Rotogravure  color  entries  from 
new'spapers  of  any  circulation, 
Betsy  Balsley,  Los  Angeles  Txnxes. 


FIRE  PREVENTION  AWAR“D— Nina  Pulliam, 


publisher  of  the  Arizona  Republic  and  Phoenix 
Gazette,  accepts  an  award  made  to  her  late 
husband,  Eugene  C.  Pulliam,  for  the  newspap¬ 
ers'  support  of  state  and  national  forest  fire 
prevention  programs  while  he  was  publisher. 
Presenting  the  Smokey  Bear  oward  is  Rexford 
Ressler,  assistant  director  of  the  U.  S.  Forest 
Service. 
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Denmark,  Norway  papers 
need  financial  assistance 


ii 

By  James  H.  Bissland 

Squeezed  by  nioiintinf>:  economic 
pressures,  publishers  and  chief 
editors  of  Danish  daily  newspapers 
are  privately  discussinj>:  the  idea  of 
a  “seini-autonoinous  f>;overmnent 
loan  afjency”  to  help  failin^r  papers, 
says  a  prominent  Danish  journalist. 

The  loan  ajjency — “a  kind  of 
first-aid  post”  for  sick  newspapers 
— would  he  Danish  journalism’s  de¬ 
fense  ajjainst  a  system  of  direct 
state  subsidies  like  Sweden’s,  ac- 
cordinjj;  to  Terkel  M.  Terkelsen,  a 
visiting:  lecturer  at  the  University 
of  Iowa  School  of  Journalism  and 
chief  editor  of  Copenhafrcn’s  fieri- 
hiifKliC  Tidetide  1940-72. 

The  loan  agency  idea  is  heinjj  dis¬ 
cussed  by  members  of  the  F'edera- 
tion  of  Danish  Newspapers,  of  which 
Terkelsen  is  a  former  chairman,  and 
may  he  introduced  publicly  if  sev¬ 
eral  daily  papers  bejrin  to  fold. 

I’essimistic  on  future 

The  Krifitelif/  DntjbUid,  an  inde¬ 
pendent  Christian  daily  in 
Copenhafjren,  is  already  in  financial 
difficulty  and  has  appealed  for  pub¬ 
lic  aid.  No  other  daily  appears  in 
immediate  dan}>er,  but  many,  in- 
cludinji:  the  Berlinjiske  Tidende,  ran 
a  deficit  last  year,  and  Terkelsen 
said  he  is  pessimistic  about  im¬ 
provement  this  year  or  next. 

Developed  within  the  past  decade, 
the  Swedish  system  involves  direct 
government  fj:rants  to  papers  hav- 
int>:  financial  difficulty  competint? 
with  the  front-runnin}>:  paper  in 
their  communities.  The  system 
orifjinated  in  “the  idea  that  news- 

liissland  is  a  member  of  the  School  of 
Journalism  faculty  at  the  University  of 
Iowa. 
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papers  are  a  necessary  part  of 
democracy,  as  important  as  hospi¬ 
tals  and  other  public  services,”  Ter¬ 
kelsen  said. 

Danish  journalism’s  financial 
sti'utJKles  have  prompted  discussion 
of  the  direct  subsidy  idea,  and  Ter¬ 
kelsen  believes  the  Danish  parlia¬ 
ment  would  {jrant  such  aid  if  asked 
by  the  newspaper  industry.  How¬ 
ever,  Danish  publishers  and  chief 
editors  are  “almost  unanimously 
opposed”  to  direct  state  subsidies 
because  they  fear  {Government  in¬ 
fluence  would  eventually  follow 
{Government  aid,  he  said. 

Other  journalists — lower-level 
editors  and  reporters — favor  direct 
subsidies,  publicly  because  of  a  de¬ 
sire  to  maintain  a  diversified  press, 
but  more  fundamentally,  Terkelsen 
believes,  from  a  fear  of  losin{G  their 
jobs  if  newspapers  are  forced  to 
close. 

N'o-strin{Gs  attached 

Terkelsen  said  the  loan  atjency 
could  be  structured  to  disburse  low- 
interest  {Government  loans  while 
screenin{>’  out  {Government  influ¬ 
ence.  Governed  by  a  committee  of 
giov'ernment  and  industry  represen¬ 
tatives  under  an  independent 
chairman,  it  could  make  loans  for 
periods  of  five  years  or  so,  to  be  re¬ 
paid  by  newspapers  that  return  to 
health  and  written  off  for  the  die 
anyway. 

Contributin{G  to  the  squeeze  on 
Danish  newspapers  are  an  economic 
recession  that  has  slashed  advertis- 
in{G  volume;  risin{G  prices,  includin{G 
a  (50%  hike  in  newsprint  prices  in 
one  year;  and  union  opposition  to 
new  teehnolog:y  that  would  reduce 
overstaffin{G. 

Terkelsen  was  visitin{G  lecturer  in 


classes  at  the  University  of  Iowa 
School  of  Journalism  September 
l()-25,  and  on  September  24  {jave  the 
first  in  this  year’s  series  of  John 
Murray  memorial  lectures.  He  is 
one  of  a  half-dozen  European  and 
Canadian  journalists  and  communi¬ 
cation  scholars  participatinj;  in  a 
semester-lon{G  seminar  on  profes¬ 
sionalization  and  mass  communica¬ 
tion. 

Terkelsen’s  newspaper,  the  Ber- 
lin{Gske  Tidende,  is  a  mornin{G  daily 
with  140,000  circulation,  and  is  said 
to  be  the  “oldest  national  news¬ 
paper  in  the  world.”  It  was  founded 
in  1749.  While  under  his  direction 
the  newspaper  received  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  .Missouri  distin{Guished  ser¬ 
vice  medal  for  “its  vi{Gorous  interna¬ 
tional  fijrht  for  basic  freedoms  and 
its  continued  defense  of  freedom  of 
speech  and  the  printed  word  .  .  .” 

Now  an  editorial  adviser  to  Ber- 
lin{Gske  Tidende,  Terkelsen  w'as  a 
forei{Gn  correspondent  for  the  paper 
before  becomin{G  one  of  its  editors, 
includin{G  chief  editor  for  26  years. 
He  was  chairman  of  the  Federation 
of  Danish  Newspapers  for  three 
years,  was  a  member  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee  of  the  Colle{Ge  of 
Journalism  at  the  University  of 
.\arhus,  and  has  been  active  in  the 
International  Press  Institute. 

Norway’s  papers  threatened 

.■\s  many  as  two-thirds  of  Nor¬ 
way’s  156  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  mi{Ght  have  to  close  if  they 
received  no  {iovernment  financial 
aid,  says  a  Norwe{Gian  media  re¬ 
searcher. 

Einar  Ost{Gaard  says  a  packatje 
program  of  several  kinds  of  direct 
and  indirect  aid,  most  of  it  inaugu- 
(Continned  o)i  page  ltd) 
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rated  in  19(59,  now  accounts  for 
roughly  20%  of  the  industry’s  in¬ 
come,  and  is  growing  rapidly. 

Ostgaard  w'as  a  visiting  lecturer 
in  classes  at  the  University  of  Iowa 
October  2-9,  and  on  October  8  gave 
one  in  a  series  of  John  Murray 
Memorial  Lectures  on  journalism. 
He  is  one  of  a  half-dozen  European 
and  Canadian  journalists  and  com¬ 
munication  scholars  participating 
in  a  semester-long  seminar  on  pro¬ 
fessionalization  and  mass  com¬ 
munication. 


Source  of  aid 
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MINUTEMAN — Now  that  a  large  portion  of 
the  Milwaukee  populace  has  viewed  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  journo/  &  Sentine/'s  Revolutionary  War 
Minuteman,  it  will  take  to  the  road  on  request 
by  groups  in  Wisconsin.  The  10V2  feet  tall  sta¬ 
tute  has  a  built-in  audio  presentation  which 
recalls  important  freedom  documents  in  Ameri¬ 
can  history. 

Corrections 

The  story  on  the  “circulation  war” 
(E&P,  Oct.  4.  i)g.  J2D)  being  waged  in 
Wilmington,  Del.,  between  the  new 
Sundaif  Xeu-a-Jonrnal  and  the  two 
Philadelphia  newspapers  incor¬ 
rectly  stated  the  circulation  of  the 
Philadelpiiia  Sutidaif  HuUetin  in 
New’  Castle  (Wilmington)  County  as 
38,000.  The  latest  .4BC  figure  for  the 
Bulletin  was  33,265.  The  Sunday  In¬ 
quirer  average  was  correctly  given 
as  32,979. 


The  largest  single  form  of  direct 
aid  to  Norw'egian  new'spapers  is 
through  national  government 
purchases  of  advertising,  w’ith  ap¬ 
proximately  $6,200,000  expected  to 
be  spent  in  1975 — nearly  a  1,400% 
increase  since  1969.  The  next 
largest  source  of  direct  aid  is  the 
subsidy  for  purchasing  newsprint, 
for  w’hich  $5,920,000  is  expected  to 
be  disbursed  this  year,  most  of  it  to 
smaller  newspapers. 

Other  forms  of  government  aid  in¬ 
clude  grants  for  news  wire  service, 
$272,000;  subsidies  to  political  party 
press  agencies,  $181,000;  loans  for 
capital  purchases,  $5,444,000;  aid  to 
journalism  education,  $544,000;  re¬ 
duced  postal  rates,  an  estimated 
$8,000,000,  and  exemption  of  news¬ 
paper  sales  from  Norw’ay’s  20% 
sales  tax,  worth  an  estimated 
$18,181,000.  Now  being  considered 
are  proposals  for  government  aid  in 
distributing  new’spapers  to  sub¬ 
scribers. 

Government  aid  maintains  rather 
than  diminishes  freedom  of  infor¬ 
mation  in  Norway,  Ostgaard  con¬ 
tends,  because  competing  new’spap¬ 
ers  are  sustained  in  nearly  one- 
third  of  the  nation’s  cities,  and  a 
larger  “forum  for  political  opinion” 
is  preserved. 

In  addition,  the  new’spaper  indus¬ 
try  is  consulted  in  developing  and 
administering  aid  programs,  says 
Ostgaard,  and  the  legislation  is  de¬ 
signed  to  prevent  favoritism  to  par¬ 
ticular  papers.  Government  assis¬ 
tance  also  helps  prevent  newspap¬ 
ers  from  becoming  “over¬ 
commercialized’’  and  concerned 
W’ith  sensationalism,  he  believes. 

The  author  of  several  books  on 
journalism,  Ostgaard  divides  his 
time  between  consulting  and  re¬ 
search  for  both  government  and  in¬ 
dustry. 


Editor  criticizes 
Watergate  reporting 

Gerald  Warien,  Deputy  Press 
Secretary  to  former  President 
Rich  aril  .Nixon  and  now  editor  of  the 
Stni  f)ie</()  Cnion,  says  the  Ameii- 
can  journalistic  ethic  of  objectivity 
was  tarnished  by  reporting  of  the 
Wateigate  affaii’. 

“Regardless  of  the  results,  many 
reporters  and  editors  lost  a  sense  of 
balance  during  Watei  gate,”  Warren 
told  the  annual  Southern  California 
United  Press  International  Editors 
conference. 

Warren,  who  joined  the  Union  in 
Seiitember  after  six  years  at  the 
White  House,  said  the  news  media, 
and  investigative  journalists  in  pai  - 
ticular,  must  overcome  a  “danger¬ 
ous  trend”  of  reporting  without  ver¬ 
ifying  stories. 

“Ciood  reporters  fell  into  sloppy 
habits  .  .  .  with  the  rush  to  compete, 
I  think  a  few  lost  some  of  their 
ethics. 

“If  we  hold  just  a  degree  of  civility 
and  responsibility,  then  the  obvious 
shabbiness  will  be  apparent  to  all,” 
he  said. 

“We  really  haven’t  learned  from 
our  Watergate  lesson — to  go  back  to 
the  basics  we  believe  in  and  check  a 
story  before  using  it.” 


How  many  of 
your  readers 
are  in  a 
job  crisis? 

In  today's  economy,  jobs  are 
a  great  concern  to  most  every¬ 
one.  You  can  help  with  this 
new  "how  to"  column  in  jobs 
.  .  .  how  to  start  a  new  career, 
how  to  start  a  new  business 
.  .  .  how  to  choose  ()art-time 
work  .  .  .  plus  Q  &  A  service. 

Yes,  you  can  help  your  read¬ 
ers  help  themselves  every  week 
with  this  vital  column  .  .  . 

“JOBS... 
how  to  do  what 
you  want  to  do” 

Written  by  famous  author,  editor, 
reporter  and  columnist,  Roberta 
Roesch.  Write  for  more  data  to: 

MSC  FEATURES,  INC. 

750  THIRD  AVENUE.  NY,  NY,  10017 
k  212-867-1112 


Weekly,  suburban 
papers  get  free 
disability  column 

Bill  Kiser,  a  Wiiiston-Saleni  jour¬ 
nalist  who  wi'ites  for  and  about 
people  who  are  disabled,  is  the  au¬ 
thor  of  a  new  series  of  monthly  col¬ 
umns  heinu’  distributed  to  weekly 
and  suburban  daily  newspapers  by 
the  President's  Committee  on 
Employment  of  the  Handicai)ped. 

Kiser  has  cerebral  palsy,  so  much 
of  bis  writin}>:  is  based  on  personal 
exi)erience.  The  column,  “Where  the 
Action  Is,”  will  deal  with  such  sub¬ 
jects  as  independent  livinj>:  for  dis¬ 
abled  peoi)le,  travel  barriers  to  the 
handicapi)ed,  collejres  an<l  hand¬ 
icapped  students,  and  holiday  prob¬ 
lems,  amon^r  others. 

Kiser  was  born  in  1927  ami  unable 
to  attend  public  schools  in  his  native 
Greenville,  South  Carolina,  he  was 
educated  at  home  by  his  parents 
and  later  audited  courses  at  Fur¬ 
man  University.  .At  F'urman,  he 
started  writing;  and  fjot  some  formal 
journalism  training  with  the  help  of 
a  former  professor.  P'rom  his  offices 
in  Winston-Salem,  he  has  manaj?ed 
a  full-fledfjed  career  in  just  a  few 


Bill  Kiser 


years.  He  is  author  of  a  book,  a  syn¬ 
dicated  weekly  column,  a  radio 
show,  and  editor  of  the  North 
Carolina  Rehabilitation  Associa¬ 
tion’s  monthly  newspaper. 

He  is  under  contract  to  The  Presi¬ 
dent’s  Committee,  and  his  columns 
will  be  provided  throufjh  .August  of 
197t?  without  charjje  of  newsj)apers. 
Inquiries  may  be  directed  to  the 
Committee  in  Washinjjton,  D.C. 
20210. 


Consumer  Union 
NEA  join  in 
newspaper  offer 

P’or  the  fii'st  time.  Consumers 
Union  is  makinji'  one  of  its  publica¬ 
tions  available  throufih  newspapers 
in  an  arranjrement  with  Newspaper 
p]  liter  prise  .Association. 

Bejrinniny  November  1,  an  SO- 
pajje  booklet  ‘‘p]atinj>'  Kijjht  for 
Less”  by  the  editors  of  Consumer 
Reports,  will  be  available  with  a 
special  12-part  series,  throujih 
NPLA’s  reader  service  proj>ram. 

Robert  Roy  Metz,  NK.\  jiresident 
and  editor,  said  his  orf>anization 
looks  forward  to  cooperating:  with 
Consumers  Union  on  other  projects. 
The  booklet,  aimed  at  the  older  per¬ 
son  but  containing'  information  of 
food  and  nutrition  useful  to  all 
adults,  will  be  offered  to  newspaiier 
readers  for  a  (50-day  period  after 
which  it  will  ^o  into  bookstore  dis¬ 
tribution. 

The  booklet  includes  a  shopping 
list  for  one  month’s  supply  of  well- 
balanced  foods  that  would  cost  just 
over  $10  a  week,  a  short  fruide  to 
nutrition  and  a  discussion  of  food 
values  and  alternate  foods. 


A  Sunday  favorite  since  Dad  was  a  boy! 
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United  Feature  Syndicate 

220  East  42nd  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017,  (212)  682-3020 
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Press  barred  coverage  of  tv  courtroom 


Old  newspaper  and  television  re¬ 
strictions  applied  to  the  unpre¬ 
cedented  court  hearing:  October  16 
in  Washinjjton  where  the  three- 
judg:e  appellate  panel  sat  in 
Chesapeake  and  Potomac  Tele¬ 
phone  Company  headquarters  and 
attorneys  for  defendant  and  plain¬ 
tiff  were  in  New  York  City. 

The  first  court  use  of  the  confer¬ 
ence  technique  used  for  some  time 
to  link  corporate  business  meetings 
became  a  media  event  with  press 
conference  and  press  kits  distri¬ 
buted. 

The  Court  of  Claims  judges  in¬ 
sisted,  however,  the  usual  rules 
applied  and  forbid  newspaper  and 
television  photographers  taking 
pictures  off  the  linking  television 
screen  and  the  recording  of  remarks 
from  the  bench. 

The  case  was  a  20-year-old  claim 
by  Merritt-Chapman  and  Scott,  a 
construction  firm,  against  the  gov¬ 
ernment  for  damages  it  allegedly 
suffered  in  work  on  an  Ohio  River 

Suit  charges  6 
on  ad  violation 

The  Justice  Department  at  the 
request  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  has  filed  civil  suits  against 
the  six  largest  cigarette  manufac¬ 
turers  for  allegedly  inadequate  dis¬ 
play  of  the  Surgeon  General’s 
health  warning  in  advertising. 

Filed  October  17,  the  suit  charges 
the  companies  with  violating  a  con¬ 
sent  order  agreed  to  on  March  30, 
1972. 

Named  were  Philip  Morris  Inc., 
American  Brands  Inc.,  Brown  & 
Williamson  Tobacco  Corp.,  R.  J. 
Reynolds  Tobacco  Co.,  Liggett  & 
Myers  Inc.,  and  the  Lorillard  divi¬ 
sion  of  Loews  Theatres  Inc. 

The  suit  which  asks  damages  of 
$10,000  for  each  day  of  violation 
found  accused  all  six  of  inadequate 
health  warning  display  in  vending 


dam.  The  government  was  appeal¬ 
ing  a  trial  judge’s  finding  of 
$280,000  in  damages. 

Reporters  and  other  spectators 
sat  in  an  auditorium  across  the  hall 
from  the  hearing  and  the  television 
screens  showed  lawyers  in  New 
York  and  the  judges  in  Washington 
in  three  insets.  Judge  Joseph  Weiss, 
Third  Circuit  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals 
in  Pittsburgh,  on  behalf  of  the  Ap¬ 
pellate  Judges  Conference  said  simi¬ 
lar  two-city  court  hearings  could 
save  time  and  ease  scheduling  of 
expert  witnesses.  Telephone 
charges  were  about  $150  for  the 
hearing. 

The  judges  participated  in  the 
press  conference  after  taking  the 
case  under  advisement.  Cameras 
were  then  allowed. 


ABC  CHAIRMAN — R.  Clinton  Thompson,!  man¬ 
ager-marketing,  evaluation  and  media  planning 
for  the  J.  C.  Penney  Co.,  was  elected  chairman  of 
the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  (October  23)  at 
an  organization  meeting  of  the  directors,  follow¬ 
ing  the  closing  session  of  the  61st  annual  meeting 
in  Toronto.  ABC  has  4,000  members. 


Friedman  to  edit 
Newhouse  daily 

Arnold  F.  Friedman,  associate 
editor  of  the  Long  Island  (N.Y.) 
Press,  has  been  named  editor  of  the 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Union  and  Sun- 
dag  Republican,  it  was  announced 
October  20  by  Springfield  Newspap¬ 
ers  publisher  Sidney  R.  Cook. 

Friedman,  45,  succeeds  Joseph  W. 
Mooney,  who  resigned  for  “personal 
reasons.’’  Mooney  had  been  editor 
“about  four  or  five  years’’  and  came 
from  the  Long  Island  Star-Journal, 
which  folded,  said  Cook. 

As  editor,  Friedman  will  direct 
the  news  operation  and  production 
of  the  Union-Republican. 

A  lifelong  Long  Island  resident, 
Friedman  has  been  in  the  news¬ 
paper  business  for  25  years  as  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  the  Press. 

NEA  publications 
headed  by  Mooney 

Jean  Mooney  has  been  named 
manager  of  publications  of  News¬ 
paper  Enterprise  Association  and 
will  supervise  all  reader  response 
activity  and  direct  expansion  of 
NEA  pattern  service. 

Ms.  Mooney  also  will  develop 
books  based  on  NEA  features  or 
written  by  NEA  talent  for  sale  to 
mass  market  publishers  and  create 
other  outside  publishing  projects. 

Mooney,  a  native  of  Cleveland,  at¬ 
tended  Western  Reserve  University 
and  worked  in  advertising,  market¬ 
ing  and  public  relations  before  join¬ 
ing  NEA.  She  was  named  director  of 
women’s  services  in  1952  and  has 
spoken  on  readership  before  news¬ 
paper  seminars,  association  meet¬ 
ings,  and  the  American  Press  Insti¬ 
tute  and  authored  a  study,  “What 
Women  Read.’’ 


machine  panels,  counter  racks, 
shopping  bags,  store  signs  and 
newspaper  ads. 


Judge  imposes  gag,  quashes  press  protest 


Landers  files 

Citing  “extreme  and  repeated 
acts  of  mental  cruelty”,  syndicated 
columnist  .Ann  Landers  filed  for  di¬ 
vorce  October  14  in  Chicago.  Land¬ 
ers,  57,  and  Jules  W’.  Lederer,  also 
57,  were  married  in  1939  and  have 
one  child,  Margo  Paulette  Furth, 
formerly  a  columnist  for  the 
Chicago  Daily  Xews.  The  suit  asks 
approval  of  a  property  settlement  in 
addition  to  the  divorce. 


Florida  Circuit  Court  Judge  Rus¬ 
sell  McIntosh  ruled  last  week  that 
the  Miami  Herald  had  no  legal 
standing  to  challenge  his  order  that 
restricts  coverage  of  a  land  fraud 
trial  before  him. 

As  jury  selection  began,  McIntosh 
instructed  lawyers  and  state  offi¬ 
cials  to  refrain  from  discussing  the 
case  with  news  media  and  ordered 
the  latter  to  publish  only  what  is 
heard  by  the  jury. 

Herald  attorney  Parker  D.  Thom¬ 
son  called  the  judge’s  order  “pa¬ 
tently  unconstitutional.”  He  argued 


that  the  gag  rule  would  be  upheld 
only  with  a  showing  of  a  clear,  im 
mediate  and  eminent  danger  that 
the  defendants’  rights  to  a  fair  trial 
are  in  jeopardy. 

Defense  counsel  Jeffery  Tew  sup¬ 
ported  the  order,  declaring  “the 
right  of  the  defendants  to  a  fair  trial 
is  equal  in  dignity  to  any  First 
Amendment  right  the  Herald  has.” 

Judge  McIntosh,  at  a  hearing  on 
the  Herald’s  protest,  refused  to 
withdraw  his  order.  He  asserted 
that  the  Herald  had  no  legal  stand¬ 
ing  even  to  argue  for  that  motion. 
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INFCO 

(Co)iti>ii(e(l  from  jxifU’  /4) 


quarter  of  the  20th  century,”  Os- 
trovv  declared. 

The  labor  attorney  predicted  that 
the  International  Typof>raphical 
Union  and  the  Xe\vsi)ai)er  Guild 
would  mei-fje  within  the  next  year 
and  would  immediately  undertake 
an  auRi't'ssive  campaign  to  organize 
the  unorfianized  in  the  newsi)aper 
industry. 

It  behooves  the  newspaper  man- 
a^iement,  Ostrow  said,  to  activate 
some  employe  pio>>,rams,  not  all 
necessarily  monetary  ones,  before 
union  organizers  infiltrate  the 
staffs.  Thei’e  is  some  possibility,  he 
added,  that  imaginative  union  lead¬ 
ers  will  be  helpful  to  manaf>ement’s 
profit-oriented  yoals. 

Iiudj>et in>>  procedures 

In  a  discussion  of  budji’etinu'  l)ro- 
cedures,  Charles  K.  Barrett, 
Chicago  Tribune,  reported  that  the 
basic  fi’oids  are  impioved  return  on 
investment  and  revenue  and  an  im¬ 
proved  competitive  i)osition.  The 
o|)ei'ations  analysis  for  the  next 
five-year  budjiot  involves  virtually 
unknown  factor  in  forecasting'  the 
cost  of  covei'inn'  the  pi  esiden- 

tial  election. 

In  settinji'  adveitising-  rates,  the 
Chica}>o  Tribune  has  shifted  the  I'e- 
si)onsibility  from  the  selling' division 
alone  to  a  committee  of  advei  tising 
and  financial  representatives,  in¬ 
cluding  one  or  more  senior  sales¬ 
men.  This  system,  Donald  G.  Chi  ist- 
ensen  said,  has  resulted  in  foi  niula- 
tion  of  more  flexible  l  ate  structui  es 
to  meet  vaiying  needs  of  advertis¬ 
ers. 

Uniform  bills 

A  plea  foi'  standardized  billing 
was  made  by  Samuel  Selig,  assis¬ 
tant  treasurer  of  Kenyon  &  Eck- 
hardt  ad  agency. 

In  a  question  period,  NAB  presi¬ 
dent  Kauffman  said  pilot  studies  in¬ 
dicate  that  the  public’s  leception  of 
multiple  ad  inserts  in  newspapei's  is 
favorable.  A  more  extensive  re¬ 
search  project  will  be  undei  taken. 

Also,  Kauffman  reported,  the  U.S. 
Employment  Service  is  considei  ing 
a  newspaper  gioup’s  lecommenda- 
tion  that  it  survey  the  job  mai  ket 
with  a  view  to  determining  all  of  the 
factors  involved  in  employment.  He 
said  the  Bui'eau  is  confident  that 
such  a  survey,  which  would  cost  the 
government  about  $100,000,  would 
prove  that  newsi)aper  classified  ads 
are  sui)eiior  in  placing  peoi)le  in 
jobs. 
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Ned  J.  Bradley,  general  manager 
of  the  Col II mhiis  (Ind.)  Republic,  re¬ 
tiring  i)re.sident  of  IXCFO,  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  directors  had 
adopted  a  program  for  extending 
liaison  between  the  finance  officers 
and  other  newspaper  organizations. 
Eoi'  some  time  committees  have 
been  working  with  ad  and  ciicula- 
tion  managers.  INCk'O  has  02.7 
members,  124  of  whom  joined  in  the 
past  year. 

Three  new  senior  vp 
named  by  Gannett 

Three  key  promotions  at  Gannett 
Co.,  Inc.  were  announced  by  .\llen 
H.  Neuharth,  president  and  chief 
executive. 

They  are: 

John  E.  Heselden,  .7.7,  named 
senior  vicepresident,  staff  and  ser¬ 
vices.  He  has  been  vicepresident/ 
personnel. 

John  li.  Purcell,  4.‘1,  named  senior 
vicepresident,  finance  and  business 
operations.  He  has  been  vicepresi¬ 
dent/finance. 

John  C.  Quinn,  49,  named  senioi' 
vicepresident,  news  and  informa¬ 
tion.  He  has  been  vicepresident/ 
new's. 

Neuharth  said  the  expande<l  roles 
for  the  thi'ee  executives  and  an  ac¬ 
companying  corporate  headiiuar- 
ters  staff  re-alignment  “are  de¬ 
signed  to  help  meet  even  more  effec¬ 
tively  the  growth  opportunities  we 
see  for  Gannett  in  the  years  ahead.” 

Neuharth  said  the  three  senior 
vicepresidents,  along  with  other 
members  of  Gannett’s  Operating 
Committee,  will  continue  to  handle 
major  management  matters  for  the 
company.  Other  Operating  Commit¬ 
tee  members  are  in  addition  to  Paul 
Miller,  chairman  of  the  board, 
Maurice  L.  Hickey,  vicepresident/ 
marketing;  Douglas  H.  McCorkin- 
dale,  vicepresident  and  general 
counsel;  Ronald  White, 

vice  president/p  reduction;  and 
Neuharth. 

Heselden  wall  coordinate  all  cor¬ 
porate  services  and  staffs.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  responsibility  for  personnel 
matters,  he  will  supervise  produc¬ 
tion  and  systems  activities  with 
White  and  director  of  systems  and 
procedures  Joe  Junker. 

Purcell  will  have  responsibility 
for  all  business  and  financial  as¬ 
pects  of  Gannett’s  operations.  He 
and  Hickey  will  coordinate  the  re¬ 
venue  producing  activities  in  adver¬ 
tising  and  circulation. 

Quinn  will  supervise  news  and  in¬ 
formation  activities,  including  the 
Gannett  News  Service,  with  GNS 
general  manager  and  Washington 
bureau  chief  John  Curley. 
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CIRCULATION 


Many  pitfalls  selling 
papers  in  75  economy 


The  iiewspai)er  eiiculatioii  busi¬ 
ness,  especially  in  larjrtu'  city  areas, 
stays  in  a  state  of  flux  due  to  uncer¬ 
tainties  of  the  economy,  efforts  to¬ 
ward  consei  vinj;  exj)enditures  and 
the  necessity  to  hoard  newsprint. 

Memhers  of  the  Central  States 
Circulation  .Manajrc'rs  .Association 
discussed  many  considerations, 
some  heinjr  planned,  some  in  the 
works,  on  .September  22  when  they 
met  at  lancolnshire.  Ill. 

James  C.  Quayle,  ;i:eneral  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Minicic  (Ind.)  Star  X- 
rrcKs,  eyinn’  money  savinjr  ideas 
"throuj^h  the  eyes  of  the  puhlishei'” 
mentioned  that  with  circulation 
slumps  ai’ound  the  country  man- 
afrements  are  concei  iied  about  “how 
much  circulation  is  worth  today” 
and  what  additional  savinjrs 
methods  can  l)e  installed. 

He  discussed  risiny  pi  ices  of  vari¬ 
ous  commodities  and  said  that  some 
Muncie  papers’  motoi’  route  diiveis 
are  down  to  $11  per  tlay  eaiminn's 
what  with  the  piesent  cost  of 
}iasoline,  oil.  tires,  lepairs  and  };en- 
ei  al  upkeej)  of  vehicles. 

•Apart  from  slashes  in  costs  of 
o|)eratinfr  circulation  departments, 
and  lecoyrniziii}!:  that  many  news¬ 
papers  have  (hopped  lar^e  amounts 
of  distant  delivery,  Quayle  I'ecofr- 
nized  that  other  savinjrs  have  been 
instituted. 

Me  alluded  to  a  newsi)ai)er  in 
Jamestown,  N'.V.  that  saved  $2h.(l(th 
in  one  year  by  eliminating:  store 
pi’oofs  to  advertisers;  conversion  to 
!t-columns  of  advertising  for  general 
and  display  and  Id  columns  for  clas¬ 
sified  has  cut  newsprint  usajre  tre¬ 
mendously. 

These  and  othei’  cost-cuttiny 
methods  are  musts  in  that  subsidies 
and  mileafre  costs  are  “jrettinji:  out 
of  hand"  and  other  factors  that 
have  virtually  hroujrht  about  the 
condition  of  freezing:  .jobs,  even  cut- 
tinjr  down  on  parttime  helj). 

Keeping  delivery  down 

Jei'i'y  Kane  of  the  M  i  n  nea  pnl 
Star  tA-  Tribune  said  his  papers  are 
still  intent  on  stayin>r  within  their 
“natural  trade  territories."  He  said 
in  larjre  areas  mileafre  reduction  of 
2,(H)0  miles  or  more  per  week  can  be 
accomplished,  tojrether  with  better 
customer  control  and  newstand 
minimums.  The  Minneai^olis  papers 
are  holdinjr  firm  on  a  return 
from  newstands. 

-More  concentration  should  he  di¬ 


rected  to  the  work  of  district  sales 
manafiers,  for  they  are  the  first  line 
of  offense  in  ^rainiiif;  more  co))y 
sales,  Kane  remarked. 

The  l>es  Moines  Register  S: 
Tribune  is  constantly  huildin}>: 
strong;  district  mana};ei'  teams;  also 
they  are  concentratiiifr  on  carrier 
recognition,  with  better  and  diffe- 
l  ent  prizes  to  create  more  incentive. 
(Jood  carrier  promotion  prof>:rams 
are  seen  as  a  piotection  ajrainst  lo.s- 
in^  cari'iers.  .Another  plus  is  askinj; 
younj;  cari'iers  to  show  suhsci  ihers 
the  value  of  clippinj>:  cents-off 
coujions  in  the  newspapers’  ads. 

Hei  e  are  some  of  the  more  impor¬ 
tant  factors  to  consider,  esjioused  by 
the  round  table  y.n>iip: 

1‘rojrramminjr  of  vendinjr  boxes  to 
sell  out  each  day.  or  edition;  close 
watch  on  newsin  int  and  transporta¬ 
tion  costs  for  lonj;  hauls,  especially 
to  areas  where  there  is  no  advertis- 
inj;  benefit;  ridinj;'  hard  on  sub¬ 
scriber  collection,  esjiecially  in  the 
core  areas;  decidinjr  whether  to  in¬ 
stall  a  monthly  paid  in  advance  sys¬ 
tem  or  monthly  pay  in  arrears. 

(One  member  estimated  that  en- 
couraj>inu'  customers  to  pay 
monthly  in  advance  has  resulted  in 
this  type  of  subscriber  payment 
jumpin}*'  about  7,000  each  year  for 
the  last  2  years). 

.Amonjr  newspapers  that  have 
carriers  under  lease  no  one  in  the 
room  noted  any  circulation  in¬ 
creases  in  core  areas. 

Spendinjf  more  money 

Circulation  upturns  this  year 
weie  noted  by  another  paper.  Sev¬ 
eral  viceinesidents  were  reciuested 
to  consider  spending;  more  money  on 
circulation  rather  than  cuttin}>:  back 
more  or  retaininjj'  present  cutbacks 
in  the  circulation  dejiartment. 
•Another  observed: 

“Now  is  the  time  to  start  thinkinj; 
of  holding  what  circulation  we’ve 
trot  rather  than  losin}>'  more.  We 
have  to  convince  manatrt'inent 
we’ve  trot  to  sell  more  newspapers  or 
liquidate  the  newspaper.” 

Others  noted  newsholes  openintr 
up  and  lai'trer  play  of  syndicated 
panels  and  comics  has  trained  more 
readers  and  is  holdintr  present  sub¬ 
scribers.  This  was  not  a  tr^neral  ob¬ 
servation. 

The  question  was  asked:  .Are  we 
facintr  the  need  for  another  round  of 
price  increases.  .A  few  look  for  per 
copy  increases  durintr  the  balance  of 


Ad  revenues  up 
7.3%  in  August 

•Advertisintr  revenues  of  daily 
newspapers  increased  7. .2'^  in  .Au- 
trust  over  the  same  month  last  year, 
accordintr  to  the  Newspaper  .Adver¬ 
tisintr  Hureau,  Inc.  For  the  eitrht 
months  throutrh  .Autrust,  newstiaper 
ad  revenues  trained  4.0'^  and  ran  at 
an  annual  late  of  $8.2  billion.  .A 
strontr  peifoi'inance  in  retail,  the 
lai'trest  classification,  spurred  the 
.Autrust  results.  Newsiiapers’  retail 
ad  revenues  advanced  11.7'^  in  .Au¬ 
trust  over  the  previous  year  when 
there  were  4  Sundays.  For  the 
eitrht  months,  retail  ad  revenues 
trained  8.5'7  and  l  an  at  a  $4.8  billion 
annual  rate,  ('lassified  advertisintr 
in  .Autrust  was  up  but  for  the 

eitrht  months  was  off  by  2.8'y.  ('las¬ 
sified  is  runnintr  at  a  $2.2  billion  an¬ 
nual  rate.  .Newspapers’  national  ad 
revenues  held  unchantred  in  .Autrust 
compared  to  the  previous  yeai'.  For 
the  year  to  date,  national  ad  rev¬ 
enues  were  up  0.8Cf  and  were  run¬ 
nintr'  at  a  $1.2  billion  annual  rate. 
These  Hureau  estimates  are  based 
on  linatre  measurements  by  Media 
Records,  Inc.  in  .78  index  cities,  plus 
other  data. 

this  year  and  next — dependintr'  on 
the  market  coveratre.  -A  remai  k  was 
heard  to  the  effect  that  newspapers 
are  rajiidly  becomintr'  a  non-mass 
marketintr  medium  and  still  another 
said  that  as  cojiy  prices  tr'i*  up  the 
independent  lioy  or  tr'irl  carrier  will 
be  tr'one. 

In  a  subse(|uent  luncheon  talk. 
Jack  Holm,  trroup  advertisintr  man- 
atrer  of  the  ('liient/o  Dtiihi  \eies  and 
a  foi'iner  circulation  manatrer  of 
midwest  papers,  ui'tred  that  thecon- 
tinuintr  battle  for  share  of  market  in 
the  face  of  shrinkintr'  markets  con¬ 
tinue  unabated,  not  only  in  adver¬ 
tisintr  sales  but  in  circulation.  He 
atrreed  that  circulation  promotions 
continue  at  a  reasonable  pace  to  as¬ 
sure  maximum  detrrees  of  reach.  He 
suti'trested  that  playintr  the  circula¬ 
tion  numbers  tran't*  should  be  aban¬ 
doned.  if  it  hasn’t  already  died. 
Rroper  tai'tretintr  «f  circulation  and 
the  newspaper’s  inserts  should  have 
hitrh  iiriority,  he  said.  The  ('hicatro 
Daily  News  runs  40(1  preprints  a 
year. 

('irculators  in  a  discussion  for 
members  representintr  liapers  of 
<50, 000  circulation  and  over 
travei'sed  some  of  the  same  trround. 
with  variations — adjustment  of  con¬ 
tracts  and  motor  routes  when 
jrasoline  prices  rise,  adjustment  of 
hours  devoted  to  motor  routes,  and 
continued  cutbacks  of  circulation 
where  it  is  not  profitable. 
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Managing  editors  eye  ways 
to  boost  circulation,  ads 


liy  I.  William  Hill 

In  an  all-out  push  to  y.ot  iu‘\vsi)ai)- 
ers  hack  into  tho  win  column,  the 
Williamshui  y,  Va.  convention  of  the 
Associated  I’less  Matiayinv,'  Kditoi  s 
association  last  week  told  its  mem- 
hers: 

1.  They  need  to  think  more  ahout 
marketing;  of  the  newspaper. 

2.  They  must  wake  up  and  ilo 
their  share  in  fiyhtiny  the  four 
I'easons  jjiven  circulation  depart¬ 
ments  all  ovei‘  the  country  as  to  why 
readeis  cancel  theii'  subscriptions. 

2.  They  must  think  hai’der  of 
their  resi)onsil)ilities  and  learn 
more  fiom  each  other. 

4.  They  should  consider  the  stress 
effect  of  their  work  and  even  take 
note  of  what  theii-  wives  do  to  try 
and  keep  them  in  jiood  health. 

The  facts  of  newspapei-  marketinfi' 
from  an  outsider’s  point  of  view 
were  outlinetl  hy  associate  professor 
Steven  Star  of  Harvard’s  (Jraduate 
School  of  Business  .Administration. 

“The  newsiiaiier  that  identifies 
and  then  satisfies  the  customers’ 
needs  and  wants  will  he  the  news¬ 
paper  that  survives,"  Star  said. 

He  termed  the  average  news- 
pajier  “a  cafetei'ia  with  somethinj;- 
for  everybody’’  and  raised  the  (jues- 
tion  whether  a  newspajier  can  any 
lonuer  he  all  thin«:s  to  all  jieople. 
“The  newsiiaper  as  a  cafeteria  will 
not  he  lonj>-  lived,”  he  predicted. 
“.Advertisers  are  no  longer  in¬ 
terested  in  the  old  ho.\  car  circula¬ 
tion  fi{>:ures.  They  want  to  buy  only 
circulation  fifrures.  They  want  to 
buy  only  circulation  they  can  be 
sure  actually  reaches  theii-  poten¬ 
tial  customers.” 

Pointiiifr  to  the  fact  e.-eneral  in¬ 
terest  mass  circulation  inaKa/.ines 
have  just  aliout  disappeared  in 
favor  of  specialized  publications  and 
to  the  resui-fjence  of  weekly  news¬ 
papers  with  advertisin}>-  directed  to 
a  specific  narrow  area,  Star  asked  a 
question.  “Shouldn’t  editors  he 
thinkinji:  of  takinji;  advantajre  of  the 
new  technolofry  to  zone  a  news¬ 
paper,  and  not  only  jieonraphically 
but  also  demojrraphically,  thus 
tarjj:etinj;  at  specific  reader  classes 
they  can  deliver  to  an  advertiser?” 

Donald  \izen,  consumer  market¬ 
ing  director  of  the  Wa-  Yorix  Tioies, 
also  urjred  newspapers  to  packajje 
their  newspapers  for  specific  mar¬ 
kets.  He  pointed  out  that  the  Xew 
York  Times  is  packa^jed  especially 
for  persons  in  the  .\ew  York  area 
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with  money,  education  and  execu¬ 
tive  position.  He  also  pointed  out 
that,  once  a  specific  market  is  cho¬ 
sen,  all  promotion  should  be  aimed 
at  that  market. 

Robert  Murdoch,  the  Austialian 
pulilisher  of  News  International, 
who  also  controls  the  Kiijilish  \cirx 
of  the  World,  with  its  record  circula¬ 
tion  of  millions,  who  also  is  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Son  Aofooio  Kxihtsx 
and  the  \otioiiol  Sfor,  disa,u:reed 
with  the  othei-  two  marketinu,-  ex¬ 
perts. 

“ Marketini;-  is  simply  n-ood  edit¬ 
ing;-,”  he  said. 

He  declared  he  has  become  con¬ 
vinced  the  .American  public  wants  a 
small  rather  than  a  standard-sized 
newsiiaper.  .Avoidinu’  the  use  of  the 
woi-d  “tabloid,”  with  its  connota¬ 
tions,  he  said  editors  must  make 
their  newspapers  easier  to  read. 

He  also  cautioned  editors  not  to 
“run  away  from  tv”  just  because  it 
can  present  news  news  brightly, 
swiftly,  and  live.  “Make  tv  your  ally 
in  finding;  readers,”  he  sai<l. 

Michael  Davis  (Looixrillc  TioH’s) 
and  ('.  Donald  Hatfield  (H o  oti oiitoo 
(West  Va.)  Ad  rrrf  ixr  r)  described 
how  they  have  reversed  a  circula¬ 
tion  down-turn  by  editinjj-  their 
newspapers  in  a  format  more  like 
that  of  a  magazine. 

Robert  Haiman  (Sf.  I'vtc rxho  rn 
(Fla.)  Tioiex)  told  of  surveying- circu¬ 
lation  inanaKei’s  from  all  over  the 
U.S.  as  to  why  readers  are  canceling- 
subscriptions  for  other  than 
service-type  complaints.  He  found 
four  i-ecurrent  answers; 

1.  “I  don’t  have  time.”  (Haiman 
sai<l  an  editor  should  j;-ive  more 
news  in  less  space,  have  better  di¬ 
gests,  bettei-  roundups,  a  better  in¬ 
dex,  better  teasers  to  what’s  inside, 
and  better  departmentalizing:.”) 

2.  “1  can’t  afford  it.”  (“Hood  con¬ 
sumer  rejiortinn-,  helping:  the  reader 
j>-uard  his  money,  may  convince  the 
reader  he  can’t  affor<l  not  to  sub¬ 
scribe,”  Haiman  said.) 

■i.  “I  already  heard  it  on  tv.” 
(Haiman  cautioned  ajiainst  leadiny- 
the  newspaper  with  what  has  been 
jilastered  on  tv  the  nijjht  before  or 
not  writing  into  sports  stories  in¬ 
formation  the  reader  couldn’t  have 
jrotten  by  w-atchiii};  tv.) 

4.  “There’s  nothinj>-  in  it  that  in¬ 
terests  me.” 

This  complaint  distressed  Haiman 
most  and  he  called  on  editors  for 
more  orit^inal  thinking,  more  enter¬ 
prising;  ideas  and  more  creative 


:4i’aphics. 

The  stress  under  which  a  mana.e- 
iny-  editor  works  was  examined  by 
Dr.  Walt  Menninjier.  .Ir..  clinical  <li- 
rector,  Topeka  State  Hospital,  riie 
psychiatrist  cited  the  time  pres¬ 
sures  of  deadlines,  around-the-clock 
responsibility,  and  the  uni-elentin.u,- 
concern  for  accuracy  as  factors  in 
the  stress  jirindini;- constantly  at  an 
editor.  He  warned  them  of  stress 
dangers  when  they  find  themsi-lves 
irritable,  tired.  ”-ruff.  and  ready  to 
explodi*.  As  to  how  to  cope,  he  cited 
the  physical  advanta«,es  of  attend¬ 
ing,-  an  editors’  convention  to  .yet 
away  from  the  daily  tension.  The 
thinti's  that  help,  he  said,  are  (1)  to 
.y-et  away  from  the  stress  factm-s;  (2) 
to  let  off  steam;  and  (.”>)  to  share 
some  time  with  a  sympathetic,  sup¬ 
portive  companion. 

Three  wives  of  eilitors  di'scribeil 
what  they  did  to  try  and  relieve 
their  husliands’  stress.  Patricia  Al¬ 
lison  said  she  believed  what  had 
helped  her  hushand  (Harry  Allison, 
Lonji-  Beach  Imlependent  and 
Press-Tele,u,-ram)  had  been  trans¬ 
cendental  ’iieilitation.  Lois  Quinn 
(wife  of  (Jannett’s  Vice  Presiilent  for 
N’ews  .lohn  Quinn)  said  she  thou.iiht 
what  is  best  for  editor  stress  is  a 
love  foi-  work  and  havin.u-  real  lovt‘ 
waiting-  at  home.  Royce  Haiman 
(wife  of  Mana,n-i n,i;-  F]ditor  Robert 
Haiman  of  the  ,St.  Petersburg,-, 
Fla.  Times)  sees  a  wife’s  learninn- 
she  can’t  chanjre  her  husband  ami 
then  developing-  a  thick  skin  as  two 
factors  in  holdinji-  down  stress. 

The  APMF  Freedom  of  Informa¬ 
tion  Award  for  this  year  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Indianapolis  .Star  for 
its  expose  of  police  deiiartment  cor¬ 
ruption.  The  .APMF  Public  .Service 
.Award  went  to  the  Des  Moines 
Tribune  for  its  story  on  illeifal  prac¬ 
tices  in  fiiain  shipments  abroad. 

Winners  of  the  .AP.MF  annual  .As¬ 
sociated  Fh-ess  writin}>-  and  photog¬ 
raphy  awards  were  announced  as 
(Jeortre*  Esper,  foi  nier  .AP  bureau 
chief  in  Saigon,  for  his  spot  coverage 
of  the  Last  Hours  in  Saiu’un;  and 
Jim  Bourdiei-,  .AP  .Miami  Photo 
Editor,  for  a  dramatic  photojrraph  of 
many  hands  seekin};  to  help  an  in¬ 
jured  child. 

Xew  Officers  of  .APME  for  the 
comint>-  year  were  elected  on  Oc¬ 
tober  17.  They  are;  Larry  Jinks 
(Miooii  Hentld),  president,  John 
Heard  (Richmond,  Va.  Xewspapers), 
vicepresident;  and  Wallace  .Allen 
(M  i  0  iieo  i)ol  ix  Trihooe),  treasurer 
and  actinf?  secretary.  Barclay 
Jameson,  formerly  of  the  (irood 
Junction  (Co\.)  Sent inel,  who  was  in 
line  for  beinj?  elected  secretary,  is 
presently  without  a  connection  with 
an  .A I’  newspaper. 
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Sound  control  room  drops  decibel  level 


Tin*  Fi>'  f  U  /<  <•.»•  (FlaJ  V<ar.s-/'/y  x.s- 
iias  fonsi  nut  o«i  a  sound  control 
room  itt  tho  press  area.  The  paiK'r 
lias  a  modern  pressroom  tliat  lias 
tiled  floors,  white  aeoustie  eatheilral 
i-eiiiiurs  and  recessed  nun  cury  vapor 
liirlmtur.  with  walls  of  accentinjr  col¬ 
ors. 

William  Metzfield.  production 
manager,  desiyiieil  and  supervised 
tlu*  construction  of  the  S  hy  foot 
control  room.  The  operation  console 
for  tlu‘  (loss  Metro  offset  piess  is 
located  insi<le  tlu*  control  room. 

The  construction  of  the  control 
room  ilrops  the  decibel  h*vel  of  llh 
at  the  pi’ess  to  75-78  inside  the  room 
evmi  when  the  jiress  is  at  full  sjieed 
and  the  folder  is  making'  loud  chop- 
pi  n,u'  noises. 

The  tlesinn  of  the  control  room  in- 
corporatt's  two  thicknesses  of  }i:lass 
spaced  two  inches  apart  on  the  hij; 
windows  and  cellulose  sound  at¬ 
tenuation  material  fills  the  walls.  .A 
clear  silicone  l  uhher  sealant  was 
used  to  .join  jrlass  walls  with  the 
lilass  ceilinji'.  Walls  aie  ''-i"  drywall 
with  ;T  X  4'  framinjj'.  (’ost  of  the  con¬ 
trol  room  was  about  $17,000. 


Above--Sloping  glass  ceilings  were  designed  for  unobstructed  view  of  press  operation. 
Lower  /eft — Kyle  Cunningham  picks  a  sample  from  flow  on  conveyor  belt  tunnel  through 
sound  control  room.  Lower  right — Elaborate  console  to  operate  the  new  press  is  inside 
sound  control  room.  Double  thickness  of  glass  muffles  sound  but  still  provides  good  view 


\ 


Above — Travis  Rudder  (left)  and  Jack  Selig  stand  outside  sound  control  room  in  Ft.  Myers  pressroom.  All 
pressroom  employes  must  wear  earmuff  head  sets  when  outside  the  control  room  while  Goss  Metro  offset  press 
is  operating,  but  earmuff  head  set  is  not  needed  inside  room  by  Paul  Spencer,  lower  left-lower  right  exterior 
views  show  control  room  location  in  relationship  to  press  units.  Walls  of  control  room  are  two  thicknesses  of 
glass  spaced  two  inches  apart  to  reduce  noise  and  provide  an  open  airy  atmosphere. 


Reporter  pressured  to  get 
to  guy  who  hit  Ford’s  limo 


liy  Robert  J.  ('onrad 

ItopiirltT. 

Meriilt’n  (('oiin.)  Jaiiniiil 

I  felt  more  a  tourist  tlian  a  repor¬ 
ter,  anil  after  I  had  seen  I’resident 
Ford  smile  his  yreetinjrs  and  muneh 
his  salad  at  a  Kepuhliean  dinner  in 
Hartford,  1  deeided  it  was  time  to 
leave. 

I  was  prepaied  to  write  about  a 
mural  painted  hy  loeal  people  that 
was  displayed  in  the  i)residential 
haiuiuet  hall.  It  was  the  best  local 
an^le  four  hours  of  footwoi'k  at  my 
fiist  presidential  event  had  un- 
covei'ed. 

While  1  was  driviiifi:  from  Hartford 
to  Meriden,  a  youiifr  man  fi'om 
Meriden  was  prevented  from  doinj!; 
the  same  when  he  piloted  his  car 
into  a  limousine  cai  ryinjj  the  Presi¬ 
dent  from  his  speaking;  enfjafrement 
to  the  aiiport. 

I, eft  too  soon 

Initial  radio  and  television  le- 
ports  of  the  collision  made  me 
realize  my  mural  story  was  in 
danjrer.  Later  reports,  identifyinjt 
the  unfortunate  youiifr  man  as  a 
Meridenite,  made  me  realize  it  was 
lost. 

1  could  not  have  askeil  foi'  a  better 
local  anjrle,  and  I  had  blown  it  hy 
leaviiifr  too  soon. 

The  office  cjuiet  that  i)revailed 
when  1  airived  at  the  Journal  in 
Meriden  the  next  morninjr  did  not 
last  lonjj;.  Soon  aftei'  the  company 
switchboard  opened,  the  calls 
started  cominjr  in. 

If  the  ajjitation  of  my  editors  did 
not  iminess  upon  me  the  sijrnifi- 
cance  of  the  story,  calls  from  the 
\\’(i  sh  i  /'o.st,  Ijoiidon  Ditiltj 

Mail,  .Associated  Press  and  others 
certainly  did. 

.\  younj;:  leporter  with  a  small 
newspai)er,  1  was  suddenly  umler 
local,  national  and  international 
pressure  to  produce  copy  on  an  im¬ 
portant  presidential  development. 
My  political  rejjortinjj;  skills  w'ere 
placed  aside.  I  was  a  police  reporter 
atrain. 

•At  9  a.m.,  1  was  at  the  doorstep  of 
James  Salamites,  the  younjr  man 
who  had  collided  with  the  president. 
The  family,  answerinj?  the  door  hell 
en masse,  was  noticeably  shaken, 
and  the  youufr  man’s  mother  said 
her  son  was  not  ready  to  talk.  I  re¬ 
treated  to  my  mayoral  beat. 

I  was  back  at  my  office  desk  at 
50 


10:.‘10.  My  city  editor  was  intercept- 
iny;  j)hone  calls  from  hordes  of  re- 
porteis.  Then,  a  woman  phoned, 
said  she  was  with  Salamites,  and 
asked  that  a  reporter  sjjeak  with 
him. 

First  reporter 

Hy  beiiiK  the  first  reporter  at 
.Salamites’  house  that  morning-,  1 
was  u'iven  the  distinction  of  bein^ 
the  first  repoitei'  he  i)honed. 

It  is  still  uncertain  which  of  us 
was  more  nervous  durinjj  the  phone 
conversation  between  .Salamites  and 
my.self.  1  was  elated  at  havintr  him 
on  the  line,  but  my  intei'view  was 
disorganized  as  I  strained  to  nain 
answers  to  the  questions  1  was  sure 
the  national  media  would  ask  of  me. 

.Salamites  was  also  tentative.  I 
was  not  sitting;  face  to  face  with 
him,  but  his  appi’ehension  came 
across  the  line  clearly.  .Still  in  a  state 
of  shock,  he  said  he  was  resijjned  to 
spendinji  countless  hours  with  the 
reporters  who  would  soon  lay  sie«:e 
to  his  home. 

With  the  mammoth  publicity, 
reams  of  copy  and  constant  inter¬ 
views  filed  on  Salamites,  the  best 
journalistic  performance  in  the 
days  following  the  collision  was  his 
own.  In  the  space  of  48  hours,  a  19- 
year-old  man  j;i-ew  fiom  a 
frifjhtened  victim  of  circumstance  to 
an  accomplished  public  fif>ure. 

When  the  interview  was  over,  my 
city  editor  presented  me  with  the 
list  of  reporters  who  soujiht  infor¬ 
mation.  I  told  him  I  preferred  to 
concentrate  on  my  own  story  before 
helpinf>:  others  with  theirs. 

1  first  contacted  the  Washinjjton 
Post  after  writinjr  niy  story.  When 
their  I’eporter  said  “flood  job”  aftei' 
I  dictated  the  piece,  he  ensured  that 
any  further  infoimiation  I  received 
on  Salamites  would  be  funneled  di¬ 
rectly  to  him. 

For  the  next  2  hours,  I  dictated 
my  story  to  several  l  eporters.  1  was 
fjettinu’  very  tired.  1  smiled  smugly 
when  compliments  wei’e  deliveied, 
and  bridled  at  any  intimidation  that 
my  information  was  incomplete. 

What  impressed  me  most  about 
the  presidential  reporters  with 
whom  1  spoke  was  the  afjfti't^ssive- 
ness  with  which  they  pursed  the 
collision  story.  The  .AP  people,  who 
seemed  to  call  most  frequently, 
struck  me  as  beinj?  in  a  panic. 

I  consider  myself  a  reporter,  but  I 
do  not  share  this  asKi’essiveness.  .At 


times  durinjr  that  morninj>:,  the  de¬ 
mand  and  pressure  for  information 
almost  drove  me  to  seek  the  seclu¬ 
sion  I  am  sure  Salamites  desired. 

I  covered  the  president’s  visit  to 
Hartford  for  the  i)i  ivile}re  of  sayinsr 
I  had  seen  a  i)resident  in  person  and 
to  yain  a  Pa>;e  1  byline  on  a  presi¬ 
dential  story  foi-  my  files.  I  would 
have  settled  for  reachinjr  those 
y:oals  in  less  di'amatic  fashion. 

Meanwhile,  my  mural  story  now 
seeks  a  second-week  lead.  N'one  of 
the  national  reporters  seemed  in¬ 
terested  in  it.  1  didn’t  think  it  was  a 
bad  story.  1  was  jrointf  to  write  about 
it. 
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Sales  Firm 

( ('onl  i  inicd  fniDi  ixij/c  II) 

ji'ivtMi  tiu'  puhlisliiny  company  iii- 
ci'cascd  sliai'c-of-t'icld  in  some  of  its 
markets. 

“We  introducetl  ci'eative  sellinu,' 
concepts  and  maintained  a  very 
harmonious  relationsliii),"  he  said. 
It’s  a  move  tliat  Lambert  ;idmitted 
his  company  did  not  understand. 

“We’ve  done  a  jrood  jol)  for  (lan- 
nett.  And  I  think  the  puhlishei's  — 
individually  and  collectively— will 
say  so.”  he  added. 

James  Sikes,  head  of  Sawyer- 
P’erp,uson- Walkei’,  which  lost  the 
Ridder  newspai)ers  after  the 
Knijrht-Ridder  merj>er,  said  his 
comi)any  was  takinu'  the  loss  of 
three  (Jannett  papers  “in  sti  ide.” 

Sikes  said  the  loss  was  not  “unex¬ 
pected”  and  that  he  was  i)leased 
with  the  “termination  ari'anj>e- 
ment.” 

Like  other  independents,  S-W-F 
did  not  expect  any  staff  cutbacks.  In 
fact,  he  added  the  company  was 
windintt'  up  one  of  its  most  success¬ 
ful  years  ever,  financially.  When  the 
fiimi  lost  the  Ridder  papers,  S-W-F 
added  six  new  j)apei's,  compensating; 
foi'  the  loss. 

The  (Jannett  move  didn’t  take 


Branham  by  surprise  either,  accord- 
ini;'  to  its  chief  Frank  Stapleton. 

“We  at  Branham  have  been  awai'e 
for  some  time  of  the  desire  by  (Jan- 
nett  to  form  their  own  sales  rep 
firm.  The  financial  impact  of  this 
change  on  our  company  will  he  lela- 
tively  minoi'  since  (Jannett  accounts 
for  only  a  small  part  of  our  income.” 
he  said. 

“With  the  attempt  to  cut  down  on 
manpower,  we  questioned  the  prog¬ 
ram  of  trying;'  to  develoi)  a  sales  or¬ 
ganization,  thus  taking’  the  addi¬ 
tional  I'esponsihility  of  hirin<>-.  train- 
inji'  and  holdiiif;'  additional  people  in 
this  field  at  a  time  when  many  other 
industries  are  hack  to  the  ad¬ 

vantages  of  outside  i'ei)resentation. 

“Our  conclusion  was  that  there 
were  other  rationalizations  to  the 
move,  such  as  public  imaye,  corpo¬ 
rate  pi'omotion,  etc. 

He  said  he  viewed  the  structui  e  of 
the  new  comi)any  as  similai'  to  that 
of  a  smaller  rej)  firm  currently  serv¬ 
ing  them.  “We  estimate  their  sales 
manpowei'  to  eventually  l)e  approx¬ 
imately  25  men  in  (>  offices.  This 
compares  with  their  current  sales 
staff  through  representative  com¬ 
panies  of  ai)in  oximately  280  men,” 
he  said. 

Owen  E.  Landon,  president  of 
Mathews,  Shannon  &  Cullen,  ex- 
l)ressed  “disappointment”  over  the 


loss. 

He  said  he  doubted  whether  (Jan- 
nett’s  move  will  pose  any  immediate 
threat  to  the  independent  re))  busi¬ 
ness.  althouuh  its  loss  would  have 
some  financial  impact. 

“They  must  realize  thouj;h  th;it 
with  this  move  they  will  sacrifice 
valuable  independent  imput  and 
Judiiinent.  They  will  have  to  ,i;uard 
ayainst  an  in-yrown  attitude,” 
which  liandon  said  many  company 
owned  sales  firms  develop. 

,Sam  I’apert  of  the  Texas  Daily 
Press  League  also  voiced  some  dis- 
aiipointment  at  losing'  the  (Jannett 
El  1‘aso  paper.  He,  however,  said  the 
impact  would  be  minimal  for  his 
ji'roup  which  represents  newspapers 
in  the  southwest  refi’ion. 

Of  the  six  companies  affected, 
only  (’WO&O’s  Chaides  I,.  Healey, 
president,  refused  to  comment  on 
the  move. 

One  i-epresentative  called  the 
move  “ill-conceived.”  Another 
thought  the  sales  tact  (Jannett 
plans  “reflects  a  lack  of  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  i)roblem.” 

One  rep  said  (Jannett  may  be  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  cost  of  operating;'  a  na¬ 
tional  ad  sales  force.  .-Xnd  still 
another  ruminating;  about  future 
business  aulded,  “Some  newspaipei's 
mij;ht  find  the  independents  with¬ 
out  (Jainnett  are  moie  attractive.” 


Classified  Advertising 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 

FEATURES  AVAILABLE 

BLACK  COMMENTARY 

COMIC  STRIPS 

MEDICAL 

PUZZLES 

COMMENTARY  on  current  national  is¬ 
sues  affecting  blacks.  Weekly;  varied 
viewpoints.  Samples.  Free  Press.  1101 
Desiard.  Monroe.  La.  71201 

BE  CRITICAL!  Compare  SANDCASTLES 
with  the  comic  strips  your  paper  now 
runs.  We  believe  we  have  a  better 
product  -at  a  better  price.  Send  for  your 
FREE  brochure  today.  (You'll  be  pleas¬ 
antly  surprised!)  Write:  Sandcastles, 
P.O.  Box  1356,  Newport  News.  Va. 
23601. 

CONTROVERSIAL 

MAN  AND  MEDICINE-700  words 
weekly  on  medical  and  pharmaceutical 
topics-  now  available  directly  from  Doc¬ 
tor  l^olk,  300  Half  Mile  Rd..  Red  Bank. 
N.J.  07701. 

TV  PUZZLE— Now  in  a  new  format,  com¬ 
pact  with  answer  box.  reasonable.  TV 
Star  Scramble.  168  Strasser  Ave., 
Westwood.  Mass.  02090. 

BOOK  REVIEWS 

•SPEAKING  OF  BOOKS  '-Liveliest. 
most  complete  book  column  around. 
Lowest  price,  too.  Samples  from  Free 
Spirit  Features.  214  Old  Hickory  Blvd.. 
Suite  173.  Nashville.  Tenn.  37221. 

MUSIC 

STORY  IDEAS 

Rock!  Jazz!  Country! 

TRIAL  OFFER:  6  Record  Reviews  FREE. 
Then  ava.Iable  at  new  LOW  price.  Sub¬ 
scribers  report  response  excellent.  Con¬ 
tact:  HAROLD  FULLER,  29  W.  82nd  St.. 
New  York.  N.Y.  10024.  (212)  580-7763. 

STORY  IDEAS  monthly,  idea  stimulator 
and  checklist  tor  less  than  $1.75  per 
week.  Free  sample.  Ideas  for  Editors, 
1675  Palm  Beach  Lakes  Blvd..  West 
Palm  Beach,  Fla.  33401. 

“READER'S  WORLD"  weekly  book  news. 
Publish  for  8  weeks  without  charge.  For 
details  write:  ABA,  1944  N.E.  ISfst  St.. 

N.  Miami.  Fla.  33162. 

Run  5  Samples  Free  for  Response! 
"HOW  TO  DESTROY  LIBERALISM, 
AND  TURN  THE  PEOPLE  AGAINST 
DEMOCRACY." 

Liberalism  is  aging.  A  liberal  re-examines 
it,  milks  sacred  cows  and  updates  obso¬ 
lete  positions.  Seminal,  punchy,  acid  and 
trendy.  (Limited  series.)  THINKPIECE 
FEATURES.  Garnerville,  N.Y.  10923. 

GENERAL  INTEREST 

BOOKVIEWS 

We’re  saying  thanks  to  our  growing  list 
of  weekly  subscribers  by  reducing  our 
annual  cost.  Samples  from  Interlude 
Productions,  Box  157.  Maplewood,  N.J. 
07040. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL 

THEATRE  REVIEWS 

GARBAGE  OUT!  Home  remedies  for 
mental  health.  Consulting  psychologist 
attacks  everyday  problems.  Camera- 
ready  weekly.  Stillwater  Publishing  Co.. 
Box  113,  Stillwater.  Minn.  55082. 

SEASONED  THEATRE  REVIEWER 
accredited  to  all  Washington 
playhouses,  including  Kennedy  Cent¬ 
er, will  furnish  appraisals  of  openings. 
Discriminating,  witty  notices.  Box  1581, 
Editor  &  Publisher, 

BUSINESS 

YOUR  WORLD-600-700  word  reader- 
ship  building  general  interest  column  of 
lively,  informative  and  educational  read¬ 
ing  for  all  age  groups.  Intriguing 
worldwide  facts  about  customs,  people, 
places  and  events  not  in  news  dis¬ 
patches.  Available  1  to  5  times  a  week. 
VANCE  FEATURES,  207  Gold  St..  Park 
Forest.  III.  60466. 

PUZZLES 

SMALL  BUSINESS  COLUMN:  Popular 
and  practical  feature  for  your  local  busi¬ 
ness  community.  Provides  expert  advice 
for  the  self-employed.  Featured  in 
Newsday.  Plain  Dealer  and  other  fine 
papers.  Free  samples.  M.  Stevens 
(Flaumen).  1  David  Lane,  Yonkers,  N  Y. 
10701. 

"TV  PICTO  GAME."  Formerly  in  color.  8 
major  dailies  like  Washington  Post,  Bal¬ 
timore  News-American.  Now  in  5x3 
black  and  white  slicks.  $3.00  per  game. 
Boosts  daily  circulation  and  pulls  adver¬ 
tisers.  A  family  fun  game!  For  samples 
write  Box  1555.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

_ 

TV  FEATURES 

SOAP  SYNOPS— Daily  summary  of  all  14 
soap  operas  furnished  weekly.  Free 
samples.  J.  Wirth,  Box  438,  Crane,  Ind. 
47522. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


t. 


Address 


I  City 


Authorized  by 


Classification 


□  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily 


To  Run: 


-Weeks - 


—  Till  Forbidden 


Please  indicate  exact  classification  in  which  ad  is  to  appear 

Moil  to:  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  •  850  Third  Ave.  •  New  York,  N.Y.  10022 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


FOR  LEASE  with  option  to  buy:  Zone  3 
weekly  now  grossing  $50.CXX),  to  qualified 
man-wife  edit -ad  team.  Box  1455,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


INVESTORS  WANTED--New  weekly  enter¬ 
tainment  paper.  Weak,  unprofessional 
competition.  Maximum  $50,000  invest- 
meni  required.  Tax  free  return.  Inquire 
Box  2881,  Houston,  Texas  77001.  (713) 
661-4415. 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE  TAX.  partner¬ 
ship,  loan,  depreciation  and  insurance 
purposes.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion 
R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88.  Norton,  Kans.  67654, 
or  Robert  N.  Bolitho,  Box  7133,  Shawnee 
Mission.  Kans.  66207. 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

SYD  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
"the  broker  with  instant  buyers" 
SALES,  SERVICE.  MANAGEMENT 
5464  Government  Blvd. 

Mobile.  Ala.  (205)  666-0893 

CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 

W.  B.  GRIMES  &  Co. 

National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  2(XD45 
(202)  NAtional  8-1133 

IT  S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT  that  buys 
the  newspaper— It's  the  personality  and 
ability  of  the  buyer.  This  is  why  we  insist  on 
personal  contact  selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189.  Mount  Pleasant.  Mich.  48858 

KREHBIEL-BOLITHO 
Newspaper  Service.  Inc. 
Newspaper  Sales.  Appraisals, 
Consultations 

(We  handle  ddlerent  properties,  all  types. 

from  our  two  offices.) 

MARION  R.  KREHBIEL.  "Norton  Office," 
P.O.  Box  88.  Norton.  Kans.  67654.  Office 
phone  (913)  927-3407. 

ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO.  "Kansas  City  Of¬ 
fice."  P.O.  Box  7133.  Shawnee  Mission, 
Kans.  66207.  Office  (913)  236-5280;  Res. 
(913)  381-6815. 

ALAN  G.  LEWIS 
Media  Broker 

On  file — over  300  active  qualified  buyers 
for  your  daily,  top  weekly  or  shopper.  Ridge 
Road,  Hardwick,  Mass.  01037.  Phone 
(413)  477-6009.  _ 

BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY 
Conducts  professional,  confidential 
negotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
highest  quality  daily  and  weekly  newspap¬ 
ers  in  the  country.  Before  you  consider 
sale  or  purchase  of  a  property,  you  should 
call  (813)  446-0871  daytime;  (813)  733- 
8053  nights;  or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater 
Beach.  Florida  33515.  No  obligations,  of 
course. 

WE  HAVE  QUALIFIED  BUYERS  for  dailies 
and  large  weeklies.  Information  strictly 
confidential. 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 

P.  0.  Box  490,  Gadsden,  Ala.  35902 
Ph.  (205)  546-3356 

JOSEPH  A.  SNYDER 
Newspaper  Broker 
404  N.  Westwood  Ave., 

Lindsay,  Cal.  93247  (209)  562-2587 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

DAILY,  fine  locale,  fast  growth,  good  plant, 
needs  strong  publisher.  $150,000  down. 
Qualify  yourself  in  first  letter.  Phone  if  I 
know  you,  (209)  562-2587  J.  A.  Snyder. 
Newspaper  Broker.  404  N.  Westwood  Ave., 
Lindsay.  Calif.  93247. 

SMALL.  SUCCESSFUL  news-magazine 
favorably  located  Zone  1.  established 
1967.  Golden  opportunity  for  someone 
with  imagination,  news  sense,  writing 
editing  know-how.  gumption  and  $18,000. 
For  full  details  write  ^x  1527,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

3  KENTUCKY  WEEKLIES— Good  oppor 
tunity  to  operate  as  proprietorships.  Two 
could  be  operated  in  combination.  Gross  of 
$85,000  to  $120,000.  All  profitable.  Price 
from  $95,000  to  $115,000.  Box  1514. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


FLORIDA  KEYS  WEEKLY  available.  "The 
Reporter"  includes  Chandler  and  Price 
model  24  web-fed  offset  press,  Compu- 
graphic  Compuwriter  and  all  other  equip¬ 
ment.  $80,CXj0  gross.  $40,000  net.  In  op¬ 
eration  7  years.  Owner  must  sell.  Contact 
Stuart  Marr,  Broker,  P.O.  Box  768.  Key 
Largo.  Fla.  33037.  Ph:  (305)  852-2411. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

I  WOULD  LIKE  to  buy  an  exclusive  paid 
weekly  in  4(XX)  circulation  range.  Substan¬ 
tial  down  payment  available.  Wide  experi¬ 
ence  in  all  phases  of  newspaper  operation. 
Would  appreciate  full  details  in  your  letter. 
Write  Box  1058.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PRIVATE  PARTY  with  sufficient  financial 
backing  wishes  to  purchase  daily  or  large 
weekly  with  high  gross.  Box  1557.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

LET  US  HELP  YOU  get  top  price  for  ypur 
newspaper.  Newspaper  Service  Co.,  P.O. 
Dr.  12428.  Panama  City,  Fla. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


SHERIDAN  6-POCKET  INSERTER  with 
stitcher  and  3-knife  trimmer.  Owner.  (516) 
288  3900. 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 

FULL  PAGE  DARKROOM  Chemco  camera, 
model  J.  Being  replaced  by  Spartan  III. 
Where  is,  as  is— $1000,  including  lens  and 
screen.  Call  or  write  H.  L.  Farrell.  General 
Manager.  Taylor  Daily  Press.  P.O.  Box 
1040.  Taylor.  Texas  76574.  (512)  352- 
3621. 

PACO  17  PROCESSOR.  11  years  old.  5 
gallon  developer  tank,  good  condition. 
Must  move.  Mayhill  Publications, 
Knightstown.  Ind.  (317)  345-5134. 


COMPOSING  ROOM 

JUSTOWRITERS  -  COMPUGRAPHIC 
2961-3800.  2971TL-4600.  Key 

boards  -1200.  FHN  Business  Products, 
Church  Rd..  Mt.  Laurel,  N.J.  08057.  Ph. 
(609)  235-7614. 

2  HARRIS  1 1(X)  VDT's,  serial  numbers  335 
and  4(X)  with  dual  readers. 

1  PDP-8  with  4096  memory.  ASR  33  tele¬ 
printer.  1  TCOl  DECtape  Control,  2  TU55 
DECtape  Transports.  1  PAK^4?A  Reader 
and  Punch  Control.  1  PA61A  Interface,  1 
PP67A  6  level  punch,  2  PP67B  8  level 
punches.  1  DM01  Data  Channel  Multi¬ 
plexer,  1  Df  32  Disk  File  and  Control,  2 
PR68A  6'8  Readers,  30  spare  cards.  3 
bays  and  has  been  under  Digital  mainte¬ 
nance  contract  since  purchased. 

For  further  information  please  contact  Bill 
Alexander,  production  manager,  or  Fred 
Eaton,  publisher.  The  Times  Herald.  907 
Sixth  St..  Port  Huron,  Mich.  48060.  (313) 
985-7171. 

ANYBODY  STILL  IN  HOT  METAL  land 
ought  to  have  use  for  this  good  as  new 
Linotype  Elektron  Meteor  (single 
magazine)  No.  73223.  Margach  feeder, 
electric  pot,  220  volt;  equipped  with  Fair- 
child  TTS  unit;  also  2  Hamilton  steel 
cabinets  with  spare  parts,  mats.  Any 
reasonable  offer  will  be  considered.  Also 
Model  36  Linotype.  Elrod.  Kemp  immer¬ 
sion  melting  unit  with  3  ton  pot,  Carlson 
shell  plate  finisher,  other  items.  Beacon- 
News,  Paris,  III.  Ph:  (217)  464-6424. 

LINOFILM  PHOTOGRAPHIC  UNIT,  serial 
No.  243  and  two  Linomix  keyboards.  All 
units  are  under  service  contract  and  in  ex¬ 
cellent  condition.  Included  with  selling 
price  are  14  fonts  of  type  ranging  from  6 
pt.  to  54  pt.  Contact  Ken  Theis,  Produc¬ 
tion  Manager.  Shakopee  Valley  Publishing 
Inc.,  P.O.  Box  38.  Shakopee,  Minn.  55379. 
(612)  445-3333. 


E&P  Classifieds- 
As  effective  in 
the  newspaper  community 
as  your  newspaper's  classifieds 
are  in  your  community! 
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CLASSIFIED 

ADVERTISING  RATES 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
MAILROOM 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
PRESSES  &  MACHINERY 


HELP  WANTED 
ADMINISTRATIVE 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

(Payable  with  order) 

4-weel(s  $1  35  per  line,  per  issue 
3-weelis  $1.45  per  line,  per  issue 
2-weelis  $1.55  per  line,  per  Issue 
1-uteek  $1  65  per  line 


OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

(Remittance  should  accompany 
copy  unless  credit  has  been  es¬ 
tablished). 

4-weelis  $2.00  per  line,  per  Issue 
3-weelis  $2.10  per  line,  per  issue 
2-weeks  $2.20  per  line,  per  issue 
1-week  $2.30  per  line 

Count  39  characters  and  or 
spaces,  3  lines  minimum.  (No 
abbreviations.) 

Add  $1 .00  per  insertion  for  box 
service  and  count  as  an  addi¬ 
tional  line  in  your  copy. 

Airmail  service  on  box  numbers 
also  available  at  $1.00  extra. 


DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface 
type,  cuts  or  other  decorations, 
changes  your  ad  to  display. 
The  rate  for  display  classified 
is  $4.35  per  agate  line  — 
$60.90  per  column  inch 
minimum  space. 

Classified  Contract  rates 
available  on  request. 


WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 

Tuesday.  4:30  PM  New  York  Time 


Box  numbers,  replies  mailed 
each  day  as  they  are  received, 
are  valid  for  one  year. 


Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Avenue 
New  York,  N.  Y.  10022 
(212)  752-7050 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
COMPOSING  ROOM 

PHOTOTYPESETTING  EQUIPMENT— 
APS-4  70  pica  with  MRU  recording  unit. 
Priced  below  list.  Immediately  available. 
Full  maintenance  and  warranty.  Box  1572, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


COMPUGRAPHIC  7200.  excellent  condi¬ 
tion;  Execuwriter  only  used  for  8  hours. 
Contact  Joe  Grimes.  (208)  476-3668. 


MAILROOM 


DIDDE-GLASER  320  4-station  inserting 
machine.  Less  than  4  years  old.  Recently 
reconditioned.  Contact  James  L.  Crowe. 
Glendale  News-Press.  P.O.  Box  991.  Glen¬ 
dale.  Calif.  91209.  (213)  241-4141. 


TYING  MACHINES.  Near  new!  Saxmayer 
model  SRCTD  for  single  or  tandem  ties  on 
bundles  to  size  25"x25  .  Use  sisal  or  poly¬ 
propylene.  All  offers  considered.  Contact 
Bob  Terry.  Los  Angeles  Times.  (213)  625- 
2345. 


FULLY  EQUIPPED  STEPPER  V.  Like 
new  — used  only  16  times.  Includes 
quarter-folder,  card  inserter,  bundle  bag 
attachment,  folder,  tyer.  reindeer  ears, 
collator  conveyor  belt,  spare  parts.  Can  de¬ 
liver  and  install.  Call  Ron  Loewen  (316) 
943-4221. 

IDAB  PLASTIC  WRAP  machine  model 
SW-721:  Serial  SW  721  58.  overall  length 
54  .  overall  width  42  .  bundle  height  4  to 
18  maximum,  plastic  width  26  will  tie  14 
bundles  per  minute.  Contact  George  Van 
Denburgh.  The  Post-Tribune.  1065 
Broadway.  Gary.  Ind.  46402. 


MAINTENANCE 


ONE  250  GALLON  CAPACITY,  horizontal, 
stainless  steel  pressure  tank.  28  diameter 
X  99  long  on  the  straight  side  with  ASME 
flanged  and  dished  end  heads.  Gary 
James.  501  N.  Calvert  St..  Baltimore.  Md. 
21203.  (301)  332-6953 


MISCELLANEOUS 


LARGE  GROUP  of  Linotype  and  Intertype 
parts.  Ludlow  with  cabinets,  sticks  and 
mats.  Direct  Pressure  Molder.  Linofilm 
system.  Wood  Autoplate  with  shaver  and 
miller  for  press  plates.  Rollers  for  Hoe 
Press.  Primier  Shaver.  Black  perforator 
tape.  Chemco  1200  camera.  Call  for  ap¬ 
pointment  to  inspect  and  submit  your  of¬ 
fer.  Contact  Bob  Terry.  Los  Angeles  Times. 
(213)  625-2345. 


NEWSPRINT 


ROLLS  ALL  SIZES 
BEHRENS  PULP  &  PAPER  CORP. 

606  W.  Arbor  Vitae  St..  Inglewood.  Calif. 
90301.  (213)  674-4040  or  678-3432. 


PASTEUP  SUPPLIES 


McGANN  &  MARSH.  INC. 

Highest  quality  border  tapes,  largest  as¬ 
sortment  in  the  U  S.  Request  samples. 
54-14th  Street 
Wheeling.  W.  Va.  26003 
Ph:  (304)  233-5211 


PERFORATOR  TAPE 


NOW  STATIC-FREE  perf  tapes  at  our  same 
prices— lowest  in  U  S. A.  All  colors.  Top 
quality. 

Call  or  write: 

PORTAGE  (216)  929-4455 
Box  5500.  Akron.  Ohio  44313 


PLATE  MAKING 


2  LETTERFLEX  EXPOSURE  UNITS.  2  Let 
terflex  Air  Knives.  3  Master  Etch  (007) 
Machines  complete  with  refrigeration  and 
acid  dispensing  tanks.  Equipment  used 
about  1  year.  Will  accept  any  reasonable 
offer.  Milt  Brown.  Plant  Development 
Manager,  Newspaper  Agency  Corp.,  Box 
838.  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah,  (801)  524-2790. 


HERCULES  MERIGRAPH  SYSTEM  for 
sale.  2  Merigraph  TM  200  Exposure  Units, 
2  Merigraph  TM  200  Developer  units,  2 
plate  trimmers.  2  plate  crimpers.  6 
aluminum  plate  hangers.  Total  package— 
$35,000.  Bob  Murphy.  Production  Man¬ 
ager,  Trenton  Times  Newspaper,  500  Perry 
St.,  Trenton,  N.J.  08605.  (6(59)  396-3232. 


PRESSES  &  MACHINERY 


WOOD  COLORFLEX  250  Web  Offset 
Newspaper  Press,  4  units  with  roll  stands, 
folder  and  Lk  folder,  32  standard  pages 
collect,  16  standard  pages  straight.  Can  be 
seen  in  operation.  Available  thirty  (30) 
days  from  purchase  date. 

5  UNIT  GOSS  COMMUNITY.  4  units  1965, 

1  unit  1966.  Available  January  February 
1976. 

2  UNIT  FAIRCHILD  COLOR  KING.  Man¬ 
ufactured  1967  68.  Available  early  1976. 
1  CAPCO  36  Rewinder.  Baldwin  Count-0- 
veyors.  Ink  agitators  for  36"  web  press. 
New  (never  used)  rewind  motor  for  news¬ 
paper  press.  Cutler-Hammer  line  jogger. 
For  details  write  or  call: 

UNIVERSAL  PRINTING 
EQUIPMENT  COMPANY.  INC. 

Post  Office  Box  455 
Lyndhurst.  New  Jersey  07071 
(201)  438-3744 


GOSS  SIGNATURE  4  units  23  9  16  x  36 
Goss  Suburban  8  units  22^4  x  36,  1968 
Goss  Signature  4  units  22^4  x  36.  double 
parallel  folder 

Goss  Urbanite,  4  units,  folder.  1967 
Goss  flying  inprinter  for  Urbanite 
Goss  Metro  4  units.  1970 
Cottrell  V-15  units  and  presses 
(lottrell  5  units  V-22.  folder,  oven 
Fairchild  Colorking  5  units.  1968 
Fairchild  Newsking  4  units,  Colorking 
folder 

Wood  Colorflex  6  unit  22^4x36.  1970 
IPEC,  INC. 

401  N  Leavitt  Street 
Chicago.  Illinois  60612 
Phone:  (312)  738-1200 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


MAGNETIC  TAPE  READER  Mergenthaler 
Linotype  model  SC1036  or  MT  24  36  or 
comparable  9  track  for  driving  Linotron 
505CTC.  Total  Typography  Inc..  901  W 
Monroe  St..  Chicago,  III.  6(1607.  Ph:  (312) 
421  4313. 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  CONSULTANTS 


TIRED  OF  SKY  ROCKETING  distribution 
costs  for  your  '  shopper  '?  We  can  convert 
your  mass  saturation  paper  from  mail  to 
home  delivery  at  a  traction  of  the  present 
budget.  The  Circulation  Consultants.  P.O, 
Box  187,  Hackettstown.  N.J.  07840. 

DEAR  PUBLISHER:  Are  you  still  spending 
$20,000  per  year  on  a  circulation  depart 
ment  that  is  losing  customers,  one  that 
can't  seem  to  show  any  solid  increase?  We 
have  a  unique  concept  using  the  proven 
age-old  systems  with  many  new  innova¬ 
tions  and  promotions.  Your  costs  can  be 
streamlined,  circulation  will  soar,  a  "clerk" 
could  run  the  entire  department.  The  Cir¬ 
culation  Consultants.  P.O.  Box  187,  Hack¬ 
ettstown,  N.J.  07840. 


EDITORIAL  CONSULTANTS 


IS  YOUR  transition  (or  planned  transition) 
to  the  new  technology  raising  havoc  in  your 
newsroom?  Give  your  editors  an  even  break 
with  your  new  computer  by  turning  their 
front-end  worries  over  to  someone  who  has 
been  there.  Write: 

EDITORIAL  COUNSEL 
Box  1574.  Editor  &  Publisher 

Help 

IWented... 


ACADEMIC 


WANTED:  1)  experienced  newsperson  to 
teach  reporting  and  editing:  2)  experi¬ 
enced  newsperson  to  teach  graphics  and 
photography.  Fall  1976.  Advanced  de- 
ree(s)  not  necessary.  Equal  Opportunity 
mployer.  Jay  Jensen.  Department  of 
Journalism,  119  Gregory  Hall.  Urbana,  III. 
61801. 


SENIOR  PROFESSOR  to  serve  as  Director 
of  School  of  Journalism.  Would  teach, 
handle  administrative  duties  with  help  of 
full-time  assistant  and  work  with  media 
constituencies.  Stress  on  teaching 
research  record,  administrative  experi¬ 
ence,  and  innovation  in  communication 
mass  communication  education.  Letter 
and  resume  to  Prof.  William  J.  Zima, 
Chairman,  Search  Committee,  School  of 
Journalism,  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City, 
la.  52242.  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


BUSINESS  MANAGER— Publisher  of  well 
established  Zone  2  weeklies  needs  strong 
right  hand  to  be  responsible  for  advertis- 
■ng,  circulation  and  job  shop  customer 
contact.  Solid  ad  experience  necessary, 
will  teach  rest.  We  offer  an  opportunity  to 
live  and  learn  in  a  resort  area  and  the  |X>s- 
sibility  of  advancement  within  our  group. 
Salary  plus  bonus  commensurate  with  ex¬ 
perience.  Resume  and  salary  history  to 
Box  1524,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  October  25.  1975 


ASSISTANT  TO  THE  PUBLISHER.  If  you 
have  management  talent,  bookkeeping 
skills  and  experience  in  weekly  newspaper 
advertising  and  circulation,  send  your  re¬ 
sume  with  salary  requirements  to  Howard 
James.  Publisher,  The  Berlin  Reporter. 
Box  38.  Berlin.  N.H.  03570. 

BUSINESS  MANAGER  PUBLISHER 
Owner  weekly  group,  central  offset  press, 
finest  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  locale, 
prosperous,  growing,  established  1923. 
needs  No.  2  person  now  employed  to  re¬ 
place  ailing  retiring  executive.  Excellent 
cold  type  process  color  offset  products, 
prize-winner  publications.  Prefer  applic¬ 
ants  approximately  40-50.  with  spouse  and 
children  who  are  competent  in  newspaper 
game.  Journalism  degree  plus  MBA,  top 
sales,  community  relations,  employment 
references.  Salary(ies)  negotiable.  Oppor¬ 
tunity  in  year  or  two  to  take  over  top  job 
and  acquire  equity  position.  Sales  ap¬ 
proaching  $2-million  annually,  sales  10 
times  10  years  ago.  Print  internationally 
known  books,  major  regional  shop  centers, 
etc.  Please  handwnte  your  application  to 
Box  1536.  Editor  &  Publisher 

ASSISTANT 

PUBLISHER 

Growing  Southwest  suburban  daily,  pro¬ 
gressive  community,  expanding  economy, 
good  schools  and  climate.  Modern  offset 
plant,  some  job  printing. 

Must  know  all  aspects  of  newspapers,  have 
daily  experience,  be  able  to  sell,  promote, 
write  well  and  represent  paper  in  commun¬ 
ity.  Also  be  able  to  take  full  charge  when 
publisher  is  away. 

Send  complete  resume  and  references  in 
confidence,  describe  jxilitical  beliefs,  sal¬ 
ary  requirements,  and  send  samples  of 
writing. 

This  IS  an  excellent  opportunity  tor  ambiti¬ 
ous.  creative  person.  Box  1566,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER -Established 
ABC  weekly.  Area  5.  good  area  for  expan¬ 
sion.  Report  to  general  manager.  Good  sal¬ 
ary,  plus  bonus.  Box  1559.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

ZONE  MANAGER  Supervise  8  district 
managers.  Must  have  Little  Merchant 
home  delivery  experience.  Large  daily  in 
South  Texas.  All  replies  held  confidential. 
Box  1547.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  SUPERVISOR 

If  you  ore  looking  for  on  opportunity 
to  use  your  untapped  soles  and  moti¬ 
vational  skills,  this  is  for  you. 

A  large,  sales  minded,  midwest  daily 
wonts  on  experienced  circulation 
sales  supervisor.  An  aggressive  indi¬ 
vidual  who  can  promote  sales,  service 
and  collections  in  a  key  geographical 
area.  Who  can  train,  motivate  and 
manage  organized  district  managers 
and  an  extensive  earner  force. 
Significant  job  benefits.  Pleose  send 
prior  work  experience  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  10: 

Box  1570,  Editor  and  Publisher 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


HAVE  ONE  EX-CLASSIFIED  phone  sales¬ 
person  Hearst-trained  to  make  up  to  100 
phone  calls  daily,  producing  for  last  sev¬ 
eral  years  $5000  to  $10,000  a  week  in  dis¬ 
play  sales.  Unlimited  leads  from  3  compet¬ 
ing  dailies.  Strong  weekly  group  in  San 
Francisco  Bay  Area  will  start  you  at  aver¬ 
age  good  pay  but  raise  you  to  $15M  plus 
bonus  as  you  learn  to  meet  this  super 
salesperson's  productivity.  Write  in  full  in 
own  handwriting.  Box  1539.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER— Small  daily¬ 
weekly  combination  in  South.  Above  aver¬ 
age  job  in  every  respect.  Good  salary  and 
commission  on  gains.  Four  in  department. 
Box  1573,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


ATTENTION 

ASSISTANT  CLASSIFIED  MANAGERS 
We  are  looking  for  a  No.  2  person  who 
wants  to  become  No.  1.  Is  your  growth 
stymied?  Here  is  good  growth  opportunity 
for  the  right  person.  Daily,  weeklies  and 
shopper  combination.  Zone  1.  Box  1470. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for 
San  Francisco  Bay  Area  suburban  news¬ 
paper.  Box  1560.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DATA  PROCESSING 


WOULD  YOU  LIKE  TO  WORK  for  the  200 
most  dynamic  newspapers  in  Europe? 
IFRA  The  INCA-FIEJ  Research  Institute  is 
looking  for  a  SYSTEMS  DESIGN  EN¬ 
GINEER.  Our  Association  needs  tor  its  Ad 
visory  Service  a  Systems  Design  Engineer 
with  a  proven  record  in  Business  Systems 
and  possibly  Newspaper  Production  Sys 
terns.  Must  be  able  to  assist  our  members 
all  over  Europe  in  the  design,  selection  and 
implementation  of  Systems  best  suited  to 
their  operation.  Fluency  in  English  is  a 
must.  German  and  French  would  be  wel 
come.  Send  resume  including  salary  his 
tory  to: 

IFRA  -6100  DARMSTADT 
Washingtonplatz  1.  West  Germany 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


AD  SALES  POSITION  leading  to  manage¬ 
ment.  Liberal  commission  and  excellent 
tuture  Write  P.O.  Box  111.  Union.  Mo. 
63084. 

EXPANDING  AD  STAFF  of  large  ABC 
weekly  (Brooklyn.  N  Y.)  needs  experienced 
ad  sales  person.  2-3  years  experience.  Can 
lead  to  executive  position.  Box  1509. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

AD  LAYOUT,  sales  and  promotion  person 
for  small  Mississippi  weekly.  Box  1493. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

RELIABLE.  ENERGETIC  display  salesman. 
Prove  yourself  and  move  up.  6000  after¬ 
noon  ottset  daily,  unspoiled  Wyoming. 
Write  Publisher.  Riverton  Ranger.  Box 
993.  Riverton.  Wyo.  82501. 

CAN  YOU  LEAD  a  Display  staff  of  12  to 
sales  records  through  good  personal  man¬ 
agement.  aggressive  promotion  and  lots  of 
work?  75.000  daily  located  in  Zone  5  look 
ing  for  a  Retail  Manager  now.  Send  re¬ 
sume.  reference  and  salary  history  to  Box 
1534.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AD  DIRECTOR  needed  immediately  for 
sound,  growing  suburban.  University  city, 
one  of  Southwest's  best  markets.  $12,000 
plus  good  bonus.  (405)  341-2289  or  (405) 
341-7141. 

SALES  and  ad  layout  for  3500  circulation 
central  New  Jersey  community  weekly  near 
Rutgers  and  Princeton.  (201)  247-7997. 
Call  evenings  7:30-8:30. 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  Experience 
necessary.  Full  fringe  benefits.  Salary 
open  Write  complete  resume  to  The  El 
Ctorado  Times.  El  Dorado.  Kans.  67042. 

ADDITION  TO  OUR  RETAIL  sales  statf  is 
prompted  by  "energy  play”— uranium  and 
coal.  Our  stores  are  busy.  busy.  We  need 
permanent  help  to  service  accounts.  Top 
salary,  bonus.  Finest  working  conditions. 
Clean,  dry  cliinate  and  uncrowded  area 
make  the  quality  ot  lite  unmatched!  Appli¬ 
cations  contidential.  Send  resume  today  to 
The  Gallup  Independent.  Gallup.  N.M 
87301. 


DYNAMIC 

GROWTH 

creat*>s  ininiiHliate  oiHuiing  lor  am¬ 
bitious.  e\(H‘rienced  salesman  to 
join  the  slat)  ol  one  ol  the  nation's 
leading  weekly  newspapers  in 
BuKrklyn,  N.V.  Must  Ih’  New  York 
or  BriHrklyn  resident,  know  BriKik- 
lyn  and  Staten  Island  thoroughly, 
must  have  heavy  experience  in 
new'spaiH'r  adyertising  sales. 

Call  Mr.  Berdy,  (212)  748-0200 


LIFESTYLE 
WRITER,  EDITOR 

One  of  the  best  Litestyle  sections  in  the 
country  wants  to  be  even  better  and  is 
looking  for  a  key  layout  and  pencil  editor 
and  a  strong  reporter-writer  who  has  a  feel¬ 
ing  for  people.  Candidates  for  either  job 
should  send  work  samples  and  resumes  to 
Box  1519,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CONTRIBUTING  WRITER  for  Philadelphia 
business  weekly.  Send  clips  and  confiden¬ 
tial  background  information  to  Box  1248. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  tor  small  Kansas  daily 
newspaper.  Seeking  aggressive,  hard¬ 
working,  mature  person  with  10-15  years 
experience  who  knows  how  to  direct  and 
lead  staff  members,  can  do  layout,  handle 
wire,  meet  deadlines  and  concentrate  on 
local  and  area  coverage.  Ideal  spot  for  sec¬ 
ond  or  third  person  presently  employed  in 
news  department  ottering  little  opportun¬ 
ity  tor  advancement.  Salary  commensu¬ 
rate  with  experience  and  ability.  Usual  be¬ 
nefits.  Send  resume,  salary  requirements 
to  Box  1498,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  PM  wants  top- 
notch  sports  editor.  Current  man  being 
promoted  within  three-newspaper  organi¬ 
zation.  Applicant  should  know  sports  and 
be  able  to  (1)  write  brightly  and  tightly.  (2) 
edit  copy  well.  (3)  organize  himselT  and  his 
statf  (prep  coverage  is  heavy)  and  (4)  come 
up  with  great  ideas.  Also,  he  or  she  must 
have  interest  in  "people  sports"— hiking, 
scuba  diving,  sailing,  cross  country  skiing, 
etc.  Send  clips  and  resume  to  Bob  Gaston, 
The  Daily  News,  Longview,  Wash.  98632. 


WE  ARE  LOOKING 

lor  .1  CkMierdl  Assjgnment  Re¬ 
porter  who  is  an  accom¬ 
plished  writer  with  at  least 
three  years  e\|X'rience.  To)) 
salary.  Send  resume  and  dips 
to: 

|ohn  Oppedahl,  City  Editor 

Jlclroil  iTvcc  Prcoo 

Detroit,  Mich.  48231 

■\n  I  (fintl  (  >piH>rntniJ\  I  mpUnrr 


50.000  DAILY  on  the  edge  of  the  Rockies. 
Zone  7.  needs  a  talented  sports  writer 
desk  person  with  at  least  2  years  experi¬ 
ence.  Clips  should  show  both  writing  and 
layout— a  half-dozen  of  each.  An  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer.  Box  1533,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENINGS  for  wire  editor  and 
reixirter  on  expanding  17.000  circulation 
PM  daily.  Zone  7.  For  editor,  minimum  one 
year  experience,  preferably  with  VDT  Will 
share  editing,  layout  of  news  pages  with 
news  editor.  For  reporter,  daily  experience 
preferred,  will  consider  recent  or  near¬ 
future  graduate.  Farm,  general  assign¬ 
ment  news  and  feature  writing.  Above  av¬ 
erage  wages,  excellent  fringe  benefits.  Re¬ 
sume,  samples  of  work,  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  1530.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  ARIZONA  Journalism  De¬ 
partment  seeks  teachers  with  at  least  10 
years  of  solid  news  experience.  Less  than 
10  years  will  be  considered  only  for  person 
with  exceptional  qualifications  and 
background  willing  to  continue  to  establish 
his  or  her  reputation  within  field  of  news. 
No  advanced  degree  requirements.  To 
work  with  faculty  of  8  in  strong  news- 
oriented  department  with  others  of  similar 
newspaper  and  wire  service  background. 
Department  publishes  Tombstone  Epitaph 
community  newspaper,  press  review,  has 
exchange  programs  in  Mexico.  Salary 
negotiable  above  $14,500.  The  University 
ot  Arizona  is  an  Equal  Opportunity 
Affirmative  Action  Employer  and  encour¬ 
ages  applications  from  all  qualified  per¬ 
sons.  Send  inquiries  to  George  Ridge, 
head.  Journalism,  University  of  Arizona. 
Tucson,  Ariz.  85721. 


E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
PRODUCE  JOBS 
FOR  NEWSPAPER  PEOPLE 


ASSISTANT  EDITOR  FOR  4000  CIRCULA 
TION  PRIZE-WINNING  WEEKLY.  TIMES. 
BOX  368.  WILLARD.  OHIO  44890. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  wanted  for  metropoli¬ 
tan  Catholic  weekly  newspaper  in  South¬ 
east.  Supervisory,  editing,  layout  experi¬ 
ence  necessary.  Knowledge  of  church  im 
portant.  Chance  (or  creativity.  Box  1538. 
Editor  &  Publisher, 

SPORTS  WRITER  with  experience  in  col 
lege  and  local  sports  as  well  as  background 
of  editing  and  page  layout.  Send  resume, 
clippings  and  salary  requirements  to  L.  V. 
Sciortino.  Box  150,  Fort  Scott.  Kans.  (316) 
223-1460. 


SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 
EDITOR 

We're  seeking  an  energetic,  ambitious 
newsman  to  guide  a  staff  of  nine  on  this 
lOM  ABC  afternoon  daily.  Must  have  im¬ 
agination  and  versatility  and  apply  out¬ 
standing  judgment  in  news  selection.  Ex¬ 
cellent  offset  equipment  and  finest  work¬ 
ing  conditions.  Two  hours  from  Los 
Angeles  and  beaches,  45  minutes  to 
mountain  attractions.  Salary  $300  weekly. 
Send  complete  information  to  Box  1563, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR  Must  have  wire  experi¬ 
ence,  photo  capability,  news  sense  and 
imagination  to  direct  staff.  Salary  open. 
Write  complete  resume  to  The  El  Doradc 
Times.  El  Dorado.  Kans.  67042. 


AGGRESSIVE  REPORTER  for  rapidly  grow 
ing  suburban  daily.  Experience  preferred. 
Send  application,  full  resume  and  clips  tc 
Editor,  The  News-Herald.  Box  351.  Wil 
loughby.  Ohio  44094. 


CITY  EDITOR 

The  Decatur  (III.)  Herald  and  Review  is 
seeking  a  city  editor  to  direct  its  profes 
sional  reporting  staff. 

City  editor  experience  including  supervi 
Sion  ot  at  least  5  reporters  is  necessary. 
Reporting  background  and  strong  editing 
skills  mandatory. 

Excellent  salary,  benefits  and  growth  po¬ 
tential.  Send  resume  to  George  B.  Irish. 
Lindsay-Schaub  Newspapers,  P.O.  Box 
789.  Decatur,  111.  62525. 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  for  40.000  AM 
daily  in  southeastern  Pennsylvania.  At¬ 
tractive  position  open  November  1  for  ma¬ 
ture  writer  with  college  degree  and  abso¬ 
lute  minimum  of  3  years  daily  newspaper 
experience.  Send  full  resume  and  clips  of 
best  work  to  Box  1569.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FINANCIAL  WRITER 

Immediate  opening  for  newspaper  or  in¬ 
dustrial  journalist  with  flair  for  financial 
writing.  Challenging  and  varied  assign¬ 
ments  involve  putting  fairly  complex  fi¬ 
nancial  concepts  into  clear  perspective  for 
non-financial  audiences. 

Salary  $15-18K  plus  outstanding  benefits 
package.  Moving  expenses  to  area  offering 
many  opportunities  for  pleasant  living. 
Write  Ray  Dickerson.  Pennsylvania  Power 
and  Light  Co..  Two  N.  9th  St..  Allentown. 
Pa.  18101. 

All  replies  answered 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer,  M  F 


REPORTER -Top-notch,  experienced  re¬ 
porter  to  handle  heavy  writing  assignments 
for  17.(X)0  daily  in  Pacific  Northwest.  No 
job  for  beginner  or  lightweight.  Must  be 
digger  and  have  polished  writing  style. 
Only  applicants  from  Zone  9  and  adjacent 
states  need  apply.  Box  1577.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


FOR  WOULD-BE  REPORTERS 
WITH  LITTLE  EXPERIENCE 
HERE  IS  AN  OPPORTUNITY 
The  Company  of  the  Cross,  an  Episcopal 
religious  order  which  publishes  a  general 
news  magazine  in  western  Canada,  is  re¬ 
cruiting  new  members,  men  and  women,  to 
train  as  reporters  and  writers.  Company 
members  receive  as  income  $1  a  day  plus 
all  living  essentials.  For  a  person  of  deci¬ 
sive  religious  conviction  who  wants  to 
serve  in  the  media,  this  is  an  unusual  op¬ 
portunity  to  learn,  on  a  highly  effective  and 
tightly  edited  magazine.  Write  the  Minis¬ 
ter,  Company  of  the  Cross,  11224  142 
Street.  Edmonton,  Canada,  T5M-1T9, 
(403)  452-8442. 


ZONE  4  AM  seeks  copy  editor  with  imagi¬ 
nation.  Editing,  headline  writing,  layout 
experience  required.  Send  resume,  clips, 
salary  requirements  to  Box  1562.  Editor  S 
Publisher. 


MARKETING 


MARKETING  MANAGER 

Well  established  corporation  has  open¬ 
ing  tor  Marketing  Manager.  Interested 
individuals  should  have  a  minimum  of 
five  (5)  years  work  experience  in  iden¬ 
tifying  and  defining  markets  for  con¬ 
sumer  product  and  developing  sales 
plans  to  increase  penetration  of  those 
markets.  Must  be  competitive  and 
goal  oriented.  A  degree  in  Marketing  or 
Business  Administration  is  preferred 
and  marketing  experience  with  period¬ 
icals,  magazines,  newspapers  or  direct 
mail  would  be  most  beneficial.  Please 
send  resume  and  salary  expectations 
to: 

Box  1567,  Editor  and  Publisher 


PHOTOJOURNALISM 


PRESTIGIOUS  Washington  magazine 
needs  ambitious,  energetic  photog¬ 
rapher-photo  editor  to  supervise  graphics: 
some  editorial  duties.  $10,000.  Box  1550. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

PHOTOJOURNALIST — Creative,  imagina¬ 
tive.  ambitious  with  some  experience.  All 
around  staffer  for  newspaper  group.  Send 
6  or  8  samples  of  work  with  resume  Box 
1580.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESSROOM 


WEB  OFFSET 

CAPABLE  PRESSMAN  WANTED 
PHONE  (201)  838-9000 


PRODUCTION 


PRESS-STEREO  FOREMAN 

The  Southern  Illinoisan  (Carbondale,  III.) 
has  an  immediate  opening  for  a  press- 
stereo  foreman.  We  are  a  6-day  publication 
with  a  Scott  3  unit  press  with  color  cylin¬ 
der.  We  seek  an  individual  with  good 
mechanical,  camera  and  supervisory  ex¬ 
perience.  In  return  we  offer  liberal  fringe 
benefits  and  a  salary  commensurate  with 
experience.  If  interested  contact  Keith 
Stewart.  Personnel  Dept.,  P.O.  Box  789, 
Decatur.  III.  62525.  (217)  422-8531. 


EXPERIENCED  MAINTENANCE  MAN  to 
work  on  Goss  Urbanite  Press  and  as¬ 
sociated  equipment  in  San  Juan.  Puerto 
Rico.  Above  average  wages  and  benefits 
against  past  record  of  superior  perfor¬ 
mance.  Write  via  Air  Mail  to:  Gaspar  Roca, 
Publisher,  El  Vocero  de  Puerto  Rico.  P.O, 
Box  3831  Old  San  Juan  Station.  San  Juan. 
Puerto  Rico  00904. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


DIRECTOR  OF 
PUBLICATIONS 

Eastern  liberal  arts  college  seeks  publica¬ 
tions  director.  Responsibilities  include  the 
writing  and  editing  of  four  issues  annually 
of  an  alumni  magazine,  a  monthly  newslet¬ 
ter.  a  catalog  and  other  booklets  required 
by  the  Offices  of  Development  and  Admis¬ 
sions.  Applicant  with  Masters  Degree  in 
Journalism  preferred.  Job  entails  layout 
and  production  ability  as  well  as  an  in¬ 
terest  in  photography.  Applicant  should 
send  resume  and  salary  requirements  to 
Box  1565,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


SALES 


SALESMAN  for  newspaper  material  handl¬ 
ing  equipment.  Midwest  location.  Apply 
Box  1578,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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Positions  Wanted... 

PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


GENERAL  MANAGER-AD  DIRECTOR 
Metropolitan  and  medium  size  market 
competitive  experience.  Results,  goal, 
budget  and  team  oriented.  Quality  in  per¬ 
formance  and  also  personal  image.  Good 
track  record  with  strong  administrative, 
sales,  marketing  and  community  relations 
background.  For  a  man  to  help  your  firm 
grow  and  prosper  contact  me  by  writing  tO: 
Box  1526.  Editor  and  Publisher. 


PUBLISHER  GENERAL  MANAGER.  Ex¬ 
tensive  experience  suburban,  competitive 
metro  areas.  Rotary  printing  management. 
National  successful  sales  background.  Ex¬ 
cellent  organizer,  strong  administrator  and 
profit  producer.  Will  relocate.  Top  industry 
references.  State  your  needs  and  earnings 
opportunity.  Box  1549.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLISHER  of  weekly  group  in  competi¬ 
tive  area  seeks  move  to  daily.  Strong  in  all 
phases  with  emphasis  on  advertising.  Box 
1556,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SOMEWHERE  in  northern  Alabama,  Ar¬ 
kansas,  or  thereabouts  there’s  a  weekly(s) 
or  small  daily  I  want  to  work  for.  This  paper 
must  be  one  that  I  can  get  involved  with; 
sharing  decisions,  successes  and  mis¬ 
takes.  I  offer  16  years  of  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience.  13  of  which  include  ad  sales  and 
layout  with  a  good  track  record  on  a 
medium  size  Florida  daily.  Present  situa¬ 
tion  is  regretfully  deadended.  Other:  ex- 
printer's  devil  (hot  type),  some  offset  train¬ 
ing.  Navy  photo  school,  BA  degree.  Salary 
IS  secondary  to  opportunity.  Title  unimpor¬ 
tant.  No  family  affiars  please.  Box  1501, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


YOUNG  CIRCULATOR,  over  15  years  ex¬ 
perience  all  phases  of  circulation,  promo¬ 
tion  minded.  Presently  employed  in 
California,  will  relocate  anywhere.  Seek 
circulation  manager  or  staff  position.  Box 
1486,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATOR— At  present  circulation  di¬ 
rector  of  small  daily.  Over  20  years  experi¬ 
ence  all  phases  circulation,  promotion  and 
administration.  Union  and  non-union.  Col¬ 
lege  degree,  married.  Hard-working,  ag¬ 
gressive  and  promotable,  seek  position 
with  challenge.  Box  1554,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EXPERIENCED  District  manager  seeks 
position  as  District  Manager  or  assistant 
circulation  manager.  Zone  1  or  2  prefer¬ 
red.  Box  1582,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


AD  DIRECTOR,  33,  11  years  experience. 
Strong  on  organization,  motivation  and 
sales.  Looking  for  over  50,000  daily  with 
challenge  and  future.  Top  references,  will 
relocate.  (305)  962-1332. 


WEEKLY  AD  MANAGER,  presently 
employed,  5  years  experience  all  phases 
advertising,  seeks  challenge  with  small 
daily.  Degree.  Areas  3,4,5.  Box  1541, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


NO.  1  ADMAN. 

AREA  9  ONLY.  NOW  EMPLOYED.  BOX 
1504,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


EDITORIAL 


EXECUTIVE  EDITOR 

8  years  of  proven  ability  in  though,  com¬ 
petitive  situation.  At  38,  experienced  in  all 
phases.  Specialties  are  staff  development, 
innovative  approaches  that  work.  Availabil¬ 
ity  results  from  new  ownership.  Box  1544. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NATIVE  WESTERNER,  37.  now  on  editorial 
board  of  one  of  nation's  largest  dailies, 
seeks  major  editorship  or  other  position  of 
responsibility  on  Montana  or  Idaho  daily. 
Major  award-winner,  Pulitzer  nominee. 
Who's  Who.  professional  expertise  as 
editor,  columnist,  editorial  writer,  reporter 
and  photographer.  Full  resume,  references 
on  request.  Available  1976.  Box  1469. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  COPY  EDITOR,  26,  seeks 
challenging  job  with  future.  Proficient  in 
layout,  new  technology.  Hardworking,  de-  i 
pendable.  References.  Box  1479,  Editor  &  j 
Publisher.  1 


TV  CRITIC,  talented,  witty,  one  of  the  best. 
Wants  to  relocate.  Box  1467,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


FORMER  MANAGING  EDITOR  of  large 
suburban  daily,  now  department  head  on 
metro,  seeks  return  to  suburban  life.  Ex¬ 
perienced  with  new  technology,  VDTs, 
scanners.  J-grad,  16  years  experience  in 
all  phases.  Productive,  happy  staff  is  my 
specialty.  Box  1503,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


I’D  RATHER  BE  A  SPORTSWRITER.  I’ve 
paid  my  dues  as  sports  editor  of  a  small 
town  newspaper  and  collected  some 
awards  doing  it.  The  next  step  is  up.  and 
I’m  looking  for  a  spot  as  a  sportswriter  on  a 
metro  daily.  Will  relocate  any  Zone.  Box 
1502,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TIME  TO  START  ANEW,  fulfill  a  lifetime 
ambition.  Want  reporting  job  any  Zone. 
Experience  radio  writing,  counterintelli¬ 
gence,  investigating,  research.  Degree.  4 
languages,  family  man.  Box  1506,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


REPORTER,  25,  3  years  experience  with 
local  news,  government,  seeks  daily  beat. 
Zone  1  or  2.  Box  1494,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


BEGINNER’S  POSITION  wanted  with 
newspaper  magazine  San  Francisco  Bay 
area.  Have  done  some  freelance.  BA 
Economics/Education.  Box  1507,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


METRO  REPORTER  tired  of  rat  race  ready 
to  retire  to  suburban  or  country  weekly  if 
job  pays  enough  for  decent  standard  of 
living.  Box  1542,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


EDITORIAL  PAGE  editor-writer;  people- 
oriented,  non-doctrinaire.  Added  perspec¬ 
tive  from  Capitol  Hill,  political  exposure. 
Box  1537,  Editor  &  Publisher  or  call  (202) 
484-5587. 


f - ^ 

ATTENTION:  SMALL  AND  MEDIUM 
SIZE  NEWSPAPER  OWNERS 

The  wrong  hiring  decision  in  your  general  man¬ 
agement,  business,  advertising,  mechanical, 
circulation,  or  editorial  areas  can  be  very  cost¬ 
ly.  That’s  why  Ron  Curtis  &  Company  has  a 
specialist  recruiting  for  newspapers. 

Call  Bill  Davis  at  (312)  693-6171  for  a  confiden¬ 
tial  discussion  of  our  services. 

Ron  Curtis  &  Company,  O’Hare  Plaza,  5725  East 
River  Road,  Chicago,  III.  60631 

_ _ _ / 


EDITORIAL 


ATTRACTIVE.  TALENTED  woman,  early 
40's.  seeks  challenging  post  with  major 
firm  or  magazine,  writer,  wide  interests 
from  fashion  to  finance.  Excellent 
background  including  magazine,  news¬ 
paper  and  radio  broadcast  experience.  Box 
1528.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GOOD  COPY  used  to  have  immediacy, 
proximity,  consequence,  color,  back¬ 
ground  and.  on  occasion,  a  sense  of 
humor.  Somewhere  there  is  an  editor  who 
still  demands  it.  I  want  to  work  for  him. 
whatever  the  size  of  his  paper.  Box  1543. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

JOURNALISM  GRADUATE  with  experience 
seeks  starting  job.  Will  relocate.  Box  1513. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

MINORITY  REPORTER,  good  writer,  BJ  top 
school,  some  experience.  Seek  general 
assignment  other  position  on  medium  to 
large  city  daily  or  other  media  Will  relo¬ 
cate.  Box  1564,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


I  HAVE  22  YEARS  experience  as  metro 
copy  desk  chief,  editor  medium  daily  and 
executive  editor  suburban  bi-weekly.  Fam¬ 
ily  man,  42.  with  top  references  and  re-  , 
cord.  Desperately  desire  immediate  return  j 
to  newsroom.  (816)  436-0578.  I 

SPORTS  WRITER.  6  years  experierrce  in  , 
editing,  page  layout  with  major  Eastern  : 
daily,  seeks  similar  position  any  Zone.  For  ; 
resume,  references,  call  (302)  999-9842. 


HERE  IS  THE  FOOD  EDITOR  you  need. 
She's  as  creative  at  the  typewriter  as  she  is 
at  the  stove.  Can  handle  test  kitchen,  re¬ 
cipe  contests,  food  demos,  holiday  sup¬ 
plements  In  addition  to  hard  news,  agricul¬ 
tural  market  reports,  new  products  col¬ 
umns,  restaurant  reviews,  recipe  features. 
Young.  7  years  experience.  Box  1548, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


DESKMAN-NEWSMAN,  28.  in  major  wire 
service  bureau  seeks  desk  or  reportorial 
spot  on  small  to  medium  sized  newspaper. 
Previous  experience  on  small  daily.  Very 
good  photographer.  Prefer  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  region  and  westward,  or  New  England 
area.  Box  1576,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER  with  excellent  experience  (in¬ 
cluding  broadcast  news),  awards.  Masters. 
Strong  on  energy  economic  matters,  qual¬ 
ity  feature  work,  can  generate  good  story 
ideas,  first-class  writer.  Call  (404)  876- 
1134  after  5PM  EDT. 


REPORTER,  experience  on  2  major  met¬ 
ros,  honors  grad,  fellowship  winner,  seeks 
challenging  position  on  quality  newspaper, 
any  Zone.  Marilyn  Durbin,  2964  Castle- 
wood  Rd.,  Columbus.  Ohio  43209. 


AWARD-WINNING  ENTERTAINMENT  wri¬ 
ter  seeks  position  with  metro  paper  or 
magazine,  any  Zone.  Combines  youth  with 
professional  experience  in  covering  TV, 
film,  theatre.  Write  Joe  Leydon,  8300  Pal¬ 
metto  #213.  New  Orleans.  La.  70118. 


EDITORIAL 


TALENTED  WRITER  seeks  return  to 
sports.  Strong  on  features.  Young,  22.  ex¬ 
perienced.  2  years  professionally,  and  will¬ 
ing  to  work.  Any  Zone.  Box  1553.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

EDITOR  of  award-winning  weekly  for  2 
years  seeks  position  on  small  or  medium 
daily.  Will  consider  most  Zones.  Box  1561. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

RECESSION-ZAPPED  editorial  page 
editor-writer  (70.000  daily)  seeks  new 
editorial  page  or  other  position  of  respon¬ 
sibility.  Tough-minded  liberal,  strong  on 
community  involvement,  political  experi¬ 
ence.  Box  1571.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWS  VET,  10  years  in  U  S.  and  abroad, 
needs  job.  Write  D.  Alcott,  3435  Redwood 
Ct..  Castro  Valley.  Calif.  94546. 

METRO  COPY  EDITOR.  41,  offers  experi¬ 
enced  past  for  job  with  future.  Zone  5.  Box 
1558.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER,  mid-20s.  experienced,  eager, 
willing  worker.  Good  sports  background, 
plus  general  assignment  work.  Box  1551. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR,  J-grad.  1  year  experience 
includes  makeup,  layout;  know  VDTs.  Any 
Zone.  Box  1568,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FREELANCE 


EXPERIENCED  SPORTS  WRITER  will  un¬ 
dertake  assignments  m  Boston-to- 
Washington  corridor.  Strong  on  ice  hoc¬ 
key.  pro  and  college  football,  pro  basket¬ 
ball.  Contact  Don  McDermott.  (302)  999- 
9842,  collect 


PHOTOJOURNALISM 


PHOTOJOURNALIST.  RIT  grad,  with  solid 
newspaper  experience,  published  in  na¬ 
tional  magazines,  seeks  challenging  jxisi- 
tion  with  picture  oriented  daily,  any  Zone. 
Available  immediately.  Portfolio  resume. 
Box  1468,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CHIEF  PHOTOGRAPHER  of  15.000  daily, 

S  want  to  move  on  to  larger  paper  or  staff, 
j  Any  region.  Resume,  portfolio,  clips  on  re¬ 
quest.  Box  1476.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PHOTOJOURNALIST.  Missouri  grad  '74, 
seeks  career  challenge:  I'z  years  job  ex¬ 
perience  in  general  photography;  also  in¬ 
terested  in  graphics.  Any  Zone.  Box  1529, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHER  REPORTER.  3>2  years 
in  news  and  sports  photography.  Experi¬ 
ence  as  police  and  court  reporter  with  Ohio 
daily.  Dave  Arndt.  820  Sunrise  Ct..  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich.  48103.  (313)  763-6702. 


PHOTOGRAPHER  seeks  entry  level  posi- 
jtion.  BA;  internship  on  50,000  daily.  Any 
■Zone.  Resume,  portfolio  on  request.  Box 
1552,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  By  Robert  U.  Brown 


Training  programs 


How  do  newspaper  i)eopIe  exercise 
their  I'ijrlit  to  pul)lish  when  mechan¬ 
ical  employes  walk  out  on  strike? 
How  does  a  news|)aper  like  the 
Wti  sh  i /'os/  put  out  a  news- 
l)aper  (after  the  presses  have  been 
repaired)  when  the  people  who  aie 
paid  to  set  tyi)e,  run  the  presses  and 
mail  rooms,  etc.,  I'efuse  to  work? 

The  answer  is:  With  the  help  of  the 
traininjr  i)rofrrams  for  executives 
l)rovided  hy  the  Newspaper  Produc¬ 
tion  and  llesearch  Center,  Ok¬ 
lahoma  City,  plus  the  determination 
of  the  executives  involved. 

The  Washinjjton  Post  executives, 
and  others  before  them,  who  had 
their  basic  traininjr  at  NP&RC  have 
shown  there  is  no  mystery  to  opei  at- 
injr  hifrhly  sophisticated  newsj)aper 
comi)osin>r  and  printinj;  machinery. 
.Any  intellifrvnt  i)erson  can  do  it  with 
traininy:  that  doesn’t  take  years  to 
acapiire. 

NP&RC  has  maintained  a  low  i)io- 
file  since  it  was  established  in  HbiT. 
In  fact  it  was  so  “low”  that  when  a 
news  story  about  the  Post  strike 
early  this  month  said  “scores  of 
non-union  Post  emi)loyes  had  been 
trained  in  recent  months  in  press 
and  other  technical  operations”  at 
the  Oklahoma  City  facility,  E&P  lib¬ 
rary  had  several  calls  includiiifr  one 
from  a  majoi'  labor  union  wantiiijr  to 
know  what  it  is. 

We  have  learned  at  both  the  Post 
and  the  NP&RC  that  “about  .’iO” 
executives  were  trained  in  Ok¬ 
lahoma  City. 

NP&RC  is  a  division  of  Southern 
Pioduction  Profrram,  Inc.,  which 
just  had  its  2r)th  annual  meeting:  in 
Dallas  Oct.  2  and  SI’PI  has  con¬ 
ducted  seminars  on  various  new.s- 
paper  problems  such  as  labor 
negotiations,  meeting;  EEOC  and 
environmental  standards,  etc.  It  es¬ 
tablished  NP&RC  in  l‘H)7.  E&P  pub¬ 
lished  the  first  story  June  10, 1972,  in 
which  the  chairman  said  its  aim  is 
“to  acquaint  newspajUM-  manajre- 
ment  people  with  newsj)aper  print- 
inj>’  techniques  so  they  can  make 
more  intelli>;ent  decisions  and  so 
they  can  operate  their  plants  during: 
an  emeruency.” 

The  orifrinal  investment  of 
$800,000  provided  a  floor  area  of 
10,000-s<juare  feet  housinjr  one  of  the 
most  u|)-to-date  and  best-equipped 
newspaper  i)rintinp:  plants  in  the 
southwest.  It  has  never  produced  a 
newspajjer.  It  was  desijrned  for 
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“hands  on”  traininj>-  in  the  entire 
si)ectrum  of  the  mechanical  aits 
from  web  presses,  typesettiiifr, 
stereotyiiiiifr,  enfrravinj;  and  photo¬ 
composition.  .At  this  time,  jiress 
training  is  very  much  in  demand. 

Hot  metal  operations  is  beiny  ph¬ 
ased  out  and  is  almost  non-existent 
with  the  new  emphasis  on  all  aspects 
of  coldtype  includiiifi;  A’DTs,  scan¬ 
ners,  etc.  The  orifrinal  area  has  been 
expanded  to  17,500  scjuare  feet. 
Mailroom  training:  with  counter 
stackers  and  tyin^r  machines  will  be 
available  soon. 

From  1907  to  the  time  of  the  P]&P 
story  in  1972,  the  school  averajjed 
245  students  per  year  with  a  total 
enrollment  of  1,270.  Since  that  time 
there  has  been  an  averajre  of  470 
students  per  year  and  total  enroll¬ 
ment  now  stands  at  2,.‘l.'l.’l.  This  is  a 
AW7<  increase  per  year  since  the  1972 
report. 

The  catalofTue  of  courses  ami 
traininjr  shows  there  is  a  complete 
facility  offerinf>’  instructions  in  all 
jiroduction  areas  and  not  just  press 
operation.  Furthermore,  the  advan- 
tajres  of  the  training;  p,o  beyond  mak- 
inj;  an  executive  able  to  cope  with 
strike  conditions  frivinp;  them  a 
necessary  insijrht  into  all  mechani¬ 
cal  operations. 

We  asked  James  I).  Suckey, 
Nl’&RC  jreneral  manajrer,  about 
this.  “Why  are  we  successful  in 
teaching  production  skills  to  man- 
a^rement  i)ersonnel?”  he  replied. 
“One  impoi  tant  factor  is  that  there 
is  no  i)ressui  e  to  |)ro<luce  a  pnxluct 
each  day.  Instead,  the  student  i)rac- 
tices  ovei'  and  ovei-  ajrain  what  is 
reciuired  to  i)erform  a  particular 
skill,  but  without  the  added  pressure 


of  deadlines.  Mistakes  ai’e  made  and 
time  is  available  to  correct  them. 
The  do-it-asrain  ai)i)roach  builds  con¬ 
fidence,  so  by  the  time  a  student 
completes  a  course  he  has  the  neces- 
saary  confidence  in  himself  to  i)er- 
foimi. 

“.Anothei’  thiny;,  and  very  impor¬ 
tant,  is  the  attitude  of  the  students. 
They  are  enthusiastic  and  want  to 
learn.  Most  all  have  office  environ¬ 
mental  backjri'ounds  and  are  de- 
lijrhted  with  the  o|)poi-tunity  to  learn 
what  jroes  on  in  the  ‘back  shop.’ 

“.As  an  examj)le,  adveitisinjr  i)er- 
sonnel  learn  why,  because  of  their 
newspaper’s  press  confijruration 
and  jja^res  scheduled  for  the  lun, 
color  will  be  available  on  certain 
padres.  They  learn  their  equijjment 
and  can  thus  be  better  (lualified  to 
|)ei’form  theii-  rejrular  jol)s  because 
of  it.” 

This  is  true  of  the  understanding; 
provided  to  all  executives  from  every 
dei)artment  who  can  jret  a  necessary 
undei’standiny:  of  what  jjoes  on  in  all 
other  departments. 

Robert  H.  Spahn,  for  many  years 
pi  oduction  manafrer  of  the  Okhtho- 
in(in  and  Timex  of  Oklahoma  City,  is 
now  devotinjr  full  time  to  SI'Pl  and 
NI'&RC  matters  as  president  al¬ 
though  he  is  still  a  director  of  the 
Oklahoma  I'ublishinj;  Company  and 
a  consultant  to  it. 

Hoard  chairman  of  SI'Pl  and 
therefore  of  NP&  RC,  is  now  Richard 
I).  Blum  of  the //0//0.S  Morniiu/  Xeivs. 
He  recently  succeeded  Pat  Tafrj^art 
of  the  Waco,  Texas,  Newsjiapers. 

• 

Publisher  named 

E.  H.  Cornwell.  4(1,  a  veteran  of  19 
years  with  tht'  Ilea nmoiit  (Tex.)Kn- 
terju'ixe  iiud  Jon rnol ,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  publisher,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  hy  Toni  Ricketson,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Jefferson-Pilot  Puhlications 
Inc.  and  of  the  Enterprise.  Cornwell 
was  business  inanayer.  Marc  Roy, 
previously  vji-circulation,  was 
named  vii-marketinp,'. 


Increase  your  influence  by 
investing  in  radio,  television 
or  CATV  stations  in  other 
cities.  Call  the  media  people. 


Brokers  of  Newspaper, 
Radio,  TV  and 
CATV  properties 


WASHINGTON,  D  C.: 

1 730  K  Street,  N.W.  20006 
(202)  393-3456 

CHICAGO:  ‘ 

1 429  Tributre  Tower,  6061 1 
(312)  337-2754 

DALLAS: 

6060  N.  Central  Expwy.,  75206. 
(214)  691-2345 

SAN  FRANCISCO: 

1 1 1  Sutter  Street,  94104 
(415)  392-5671 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  October  25,  1975 


1  WOULD  NOT  HKITATE 
TO  GO  TO  JAIL 
FOR  ONE  OF  MY  REPORTERS 
IF  I  FELT  THE  REPORTER 
WAS  RIGHT." 


^ qualitative 
difference.  That’s  where  John  P.  McGoff  comes  in.  Publisher 
of  over  40  Panax  newspapers  in  Michigan,  Indiana,  Illinois 
and  Florida,  McGoff  not  only  encourages  investigative 
reporting,  but  makes  it  a  personal  penchant.  If  that  weren’t 
enough,  his  research  staff  carries  out  exhaustive  after¬ 
studies  of  reader  reaction  to  his  papers’  editorial  personality. 
“Good  writing,  good  reading,  good  results.  It  fits  our 
corporate  concept  of  suburban  and  community 
newspapers.”  John  P.  McGoff 
and  the  Panax  Corporation  - 
inseparable  personalities  making 
investigative  reporting  a  bottom 

line  matter.  Corporation 

WE’RE  AT  HOME  WITH  YOU! 


148  East  Grand  River  Avenue 
East  Lansing,  Michigan  48823 
(517)  349-4100 


Malt  Me\('r,  Iclt,  proMdcnl  ol  iht'  Scripps-Howard  loundalion,  presents  SKXK)  check  and  citation 
to  )ohn  R.  Harrisrrn,  Lakeland  (Fla.)  Ledger,  lop  pn/e  winner  in  last  yc'ar's  Walker  Stone  Awards. 


Named  tor  the  late  editor-in-chief  of  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers  and  president  of  The  Scripps- 
Howard  Foundation,  the  Walker  Stone  Awards  are 
given  to  honor  outstanding  achievement  in  the  field 
of  editorial  writing.  The  yardstick  for  judging  is: 

For  general  excellence  ...  to  include: 

. . .  the  forcefulness  of  writing  to  a  purpose 
. . .  effectiveness  as  measured  by  results 
.  . .  importance  of  the  expression  in  the  public 
interest 

ENTRANTS  ARE  TO  PROVIDE  THE  BACKGROUND 

NECESSARY  EOR  jUDCING  THE  ABOVE  QUALITIES. 

Any  newspaperman  or  woman  in  the  U.S.  and  its 
territories  is  eligible,  and  a  first  prize  of  $1000  and  a 
certificate,  and  an  honorable  mention  prize  of  $500, 


will  be  awarded.  Submitted  material  must  have  been 
published  in  a  newspaper  in  1975. 

The  Stone  Awards  require  no  entry  blank.  Nomi¬ 
nations  are  made  by  sending  a  sponsoring  letter,  and 
a  portfolio  of  the  nominee's  work  mounted  in  some 
manner,  to  Walker  Stone  Awards,  The  Scripps- 
Howard  Foundation,  200  Park  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10017.  Entries  must  be  postmarked  no  later 
than  Feb.  1,  1976,  and  received  within  eight  days 
thereafter.  Work  published  in  magazines  and  peri¬ 
odicals  is  not  eligible,  and  entries  become  property 
of  The  Scripps-Howard  Foundation. 

judging  will  again  be  by  a  panel  selected  and 
supervised  by  tbe  School  of  journalism  and  Broad¬ 
casting,  Oklahoma  State  University,  Walker  Stone's 
alma  mater. 


Scripps-Howard 

Foundation 

2lK)  Park  .Avenue.  New  York.  N.>  .  1(H)I7 


